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SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


Double Your Salary This Summer 


If YouareEnergeticand Make as 
Have an Automobile muchmoney 
We Have a Job for You 4; you make 


the rest of the year. Dignified and desirable 
work that demands the experience and ability 
of superintendents and principals. All that is 
required is energy and an automobile. We will 
give you expert training under experienced men. 


GIVE US YOUR TIME 


Travel in your car . . . and make it pay you 
handsomely, Interesting, dignified work in behalf 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton’s 
is nationally advertised . . . recognized as the 
preferred Reference Work everywhere. . . needed 
by every ool. In its first international showing 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, Compton’s 
was awarded First Prize——- The Medal of Honor 
. . . “for children’s reference books.” Let Comp- 
ton’s great success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. Territories are 
being assigned now. Earn more this summer than 
youever earned before. Join our force of school men 
who represent us after . A few per- 
manent positions open for those who prove capable 
as organizers. Write at once. . . we will promptly 
give you the Compton Summer Proposition. 


School Service Department § 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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FREE AIR 
By Miles Gloriosus 

(A number of publishers tell me that they 
don’t believe in advertising; that you don’t 
read The Illinois Teacher; that to announce 
publications in The Illinois Teacher is a 
waste of space. Yet they will send review 
copies of a number of their publications with 
the request that the books be announced in 
The Illinois Teacher. At the risk of wasting 
time and space I have prepared the following 
report of a number of books that have been 
received during the past few weeks. Though 
wasteful, the task has been enjoyable. 

A few publishers: The American Book 
Company, Ginn and Company, McKnight and 
McKnight, Rand McNally and ‘Company, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Scott Foresman 
and Company, the Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, the John C. Winston Company, Charles 
E. Merrill Company, Compton’s, the World 
Book, and Newson Company, actually buy 
advertising space in The Illinois Teacher in 
defiance of the position taken by most of 
the other publishers. 

Curiously enough, the firms that buy ad- 
vertising space in The Illinois Teacher make 
the fewest requests for free announcements 
of their books. In the reports that follow 
I have made no effort to separate the sheep 
from the goats—the latter being, I suppose, 
those who pay real money for space—but 
have taken them in the order in which they 
arrived. ) 

A number of the readers of The Illinois 
Teacher remember the more or less haleyon 
days of yore when the energetic, efficient, 
and effulgent H. B. Wilson was superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Decatur. Last 
month my friend Orville Simmons wrote 
from New York announcing the publication 
of the Wilson-Moore Readers. The many 
Illinois friends of Superintendent Wilson, 
who now occupies a commanding position 
overlooking the Golden Gate, will be able 
to get more information concerning these 
new readers by writing to Major Walter 8. 
Stanton of 712 West Illinois Street, Urbana, 
Illinois, in case you are busy or out when the 
major makes his periodic visits to your 
school. There will be no harm done if you 
don’t write, however; that will only prove 
that Mr. Hummel is right and that I am 
mistaken. 
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Nature Study and Health Education 


Adapted Especially for FIFTH GRADE Use, List Price, Paper Cover, 72c 
A Pupil’s Notebook to Accompany the Above, List 40c¢ 


A Manual for Teachers, to Accompany Nature Study and Health Educa- 
tion for Fifth Year, List Price 24c 


Nature Study and Health Education 


Adapted Especially for SIXTH GRADE Use, List Price, Paper Cover, 76c 
A Pupil’s Notebook to Accompany the Above, List 40c 


The Above Books by 


Alice Jean Patterson, Head of the Department of Nature Study 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers | 
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Wanted 


Women Teachers 
Increase Your Income 





Miss Darrow Says: “Earned $80 —— 
last week, wouldn’t take $1000 } 
for all you have done for me.” 
TEACHER, your training and 
qualifications are ideal, and assure 

success in an uncrowded, un- 
Limited field. Write us at once— }j 
start today on the road to a larger f 
income. 


The AQUARELLE 
“Exclusive to Teachers” 
Fort Wayne. India~a 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Racal Teacher's Prob- 
lems,” “Stud 


ae pe | 
ministration and i 
sion,’’*‘Educational Meas- 
urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The Aniversity of Chicage 
Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





My friend Bertram Hockmark sent me 
the following letter on April 28th: ‘‘We 
take pleasure in sending you, by parcel post, 
a copy of Speaking and Writing English, 
Book One, by Sheridan-Kleiser and Mathews. 
We trust you will find space in your publica- 
tion to review it. The book is intended for 
the third’grade. The list price is 68 cents.’’ 
All right, Bertram, here goes: ‘‘ Pass in 
Review, march! ’’ 

Speaking and Writing English. By Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lawrence, Massachusetts, Clare 
Kleiser, Principal Public School 99, Man- 
hattan, New York City, and Anna I. Math- 
ews, Principal B. D. L. Southerland Junior 
High School, New York City. Book One. 
Sheridan Language Series. 1927. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 221 East Twentieth Street, 
Chicago. Clotk. Illustrations in color by 
Dorothy K. Wright. Pp. xiv, 159. 

One of the stories in this book reminds me 
of an experience I had with Charlie Foster 
who is one of Bertram Hockmark’s associ- 
ates in Benj. H. Sanborn and Company. The 
story appears on page 99 of the book as 
follows: 

‘*Charlie, won’t you have some beans?’’ 

**No,’’ said Charlie. 

‘*No what, my son?’’ 

**No beans.’’ 

If you substitute the words ‘‘ advertising 
space’’ for ‘‘beans’’ you have my version. 
Aside from that, the book has a definite pur- 
pose and, as far as I can tell, it accomplishes 
its purpose, to wit: emphasis on speech 
training; the subordination of written com- 
position to oral composition and the develop- 
ment of the former through the latter; the 
limitation of all composition to a single short 
paragraph; the derivation of the material 
for composition from the personal experi- 
ence of the pupil. Now, you must under- 
stand that Bertram Hockmark is an incura- 


(Continued on page 198) 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois Valley Division, I.S.T.A., LaSalle, Thursday 
and Friday, October 13 and 14, 1927. Speakers: Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis; 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 

Eastern Division, I.S.T.A., Charleston, October 14, 
1927. The executive committee is planning to have high 
school teachers who are members of the Eastern Division 
meet by departments for two periods, 11:10 to 12:10 in 
the morning, and 1:30 to 2:20 in the afternoon. The 
committee has appointed temporary chairmen for these 
departments to prepare the programs and open the first 
session when a chairman will be chosen by each depart- 
ment from among the members present. The depart- 
ments with the temporary chairmen and places of meet- 
ing are: English, Mr. H. DeF. Widger, Room 27; For- 
eign Language, Miss Ruth Carman (Latin) for the morn- 
ing period, Miss Anabel Johnson (French) for the after- 
noon period, Room 38; Mathematics, Mr. E. H. Taylor, 
Room 26; Practical Arts, Mr. Ashley, Practical Arts 
Building; Science, Mr. A. B. Crowe, Room 37; Social 
Science and Geography, Mr. S. E. Thomas, Room 35. 
The temporary chairmen invite correspondence from 
high school teachers in the territory of the Eastern Divi- 
sion in regard to the programs for these meetings. They 
wish to know what topies should be discussed and what 
papers, written by members of the Eastern Division, are 
available for use in these meetings. 

National Education Association, Seattle, Washington, 
July 3-8, 1927. Supt. Francis G. Blair, Illinois, Presi- 
dent. 

Officers of the I.8.T.A. Divisions and of other educa- 
tional organizations should notify the editor of the time, 
place and program features of future meetings as soon 
as they are determined. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER 


Several letters have come to the secretary of the 
LS.T.A. recently from prominent members asking, 
‘*What’s the matter at Springfield?’’ 

The writers of these letters are evidently not p'eased 
with the action or lack of action by the legislature on 
educational bills. Probably in many cases it would be 
more truthful to say that the writers want to know why 





their favorite bills are not passed at once by the legisla- 
ture. 

Well, here’s a plain statement of what’s the matter. 

First, we shall say that up to the middle of April 
the legislature seemed unable to get down to business 
or to give serious consideration to more than a few bills. 
Probably that was their fault or weakness and not ours. 

Second, possibly the teachers are not as well repre- 
sented at Springfield as they should be. If this is true, 
the representation ought to be improved. Probably it 
will be. For up to April 20, no regular help from Chi- 
cago was present. The board of education or the super- 
intendent, or both, refused to allow any teachers to come. 
They would not even grant leave of absence for @ single 
day to a member of one of our most important commit- 
tees to attend a meeting of that committee. But now 
the Chicago Division has taken things into its own hands 
as far as legislative work is concerned, has granted leave 
of absence to two or three teachers, and is sending them 
to Springfield for the latter helf of the session, or when 
necessary. 

Third, and most important, there is a serious fault 
or weakness on the part of the teachers that we must cor- 
rect if we are to have any helpful influence on school 
legislation. This weakness of the teachers is the same 
as that of many other citizens; but teachers should be 
above such weakness if they are sufficiently professional, 
broadminded and patriotic to be called teachers. 

Now, what is the matter? What is our weakness? 

Answer: A spirit of extreme localism. - 

We teachers belong to what we call a State Teachers 
Association. We appoint a committee to study state 
problems of a state school system, provided for in a 
state constitution, and governed by a state legislature. 
We adopt resolutions and plan legislative programs from 
a state standpoint, and then we go home and advocate 
legislation from a local or group standpoint. Then we 
wonder what’s the matter when our favorite bill makes 
slow progress or fails to pass. 

For instance, our program recommends a more effee- 
tive, better organized and better administered system of 
physical education. Therefore, your secretary, who is 
writing this editorial, had a bill introduced providing 
for such a system and supported another bill permitting 
school boards to employ nurses. But we received pro- 
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tests against these bills from financially hard-pressed 
districts, whose superintendents say they cannot pay the 
few teachers already employed and that any additions 
to the course or to the corps of employees are impossible 
without reducing the already low salaries of teachers. 
Another bill, which we had nothing to do with intro- 
ducing, provides for the employment of dentists by the 
school board, and a superintendent of a large city wants 
to add physicians. Now comes the superintendent in 
another city and says that his school is starving for 
funds; that, although his district is up to the refer- 
endum limit of taxation, his cheap, untrained teachers 
are the best it can afford; and that he strongly objects 
to any bill that will permit the division of school funds 
with all the other professions,—nurses, dentists, lawyers, 
physical trainers, and doctors. As far as we can learn 
at Springfield, neither the rich nor the poor superin- 
tendent is doing anything to obtain an increased state 
school fund and its proper apportionment to bring about 
an approximate equalization of both taxation and edu- 
cational opportunity. Evidently neither sees beyond the 
boundaries of his own little district, except to look to 
Springfield for help to get what he wants for his own 
district. 

A few superintendents and board members are mak- 
ing a strenuous effort to get bills enacted to increase the 
maximum district tax rate for both educational and 
building funds,—where? In just a small group of dis- 
tricts in one county, although there are many other dis- 
tricts in the state that cannot possibly raise as much 
money per pupil as these districts are already spending. 
We received a letter recently from the superintendent 
of one of the districts affected. He said, ‘‘these bills 
will help us.’’ Now, his district is already spending 
nearly $150 per pupil per annum, and he said abso- 
lutely nothing about any bill to help other districts that 
have been compelled to get along with $30 or $40 per 
capita. He also made a plea for ‘‘home rule’’ for school 
districts, notwithstanding the fact that most authorities 
say that a surplus of home rule is now our chief educa- 
tional evil here in Illinois, where we have 12,000 nearly 
independent districts. 

Our committee on state school fund, after long study, 
found that the fund ought to be distributed for equali- 
zation and not for stimulation. This principle was 
adopted unanimously by our Representative Assembly 
at the state meeting. Therefore, bills have been intro- 
duced to amend the distribution law so as to bring about 
the true purpose of a state distributive fund. But a 
superintendent in a wealthy community with a low tax 
rate, a high per capita eost, a long term, and a high 
percentage of class A teachers informed me that he is 
not interested in these bills because his district will get 
less of the state school fund if one of them is enacted. 
Probably he would not be content to spend $100 or more 
per capita on the pupils in one school in his own dis- 
trict and only $30 on the pupils in another school of the 
same district; but he cares not when these or greater 
differences exist in different disiricts. 

One prominent school man declares that the curse 
of school legislation in the past has been special legisla- 
tion to conform to the ideas of groups in certain parts 
of the state or to answer the demands of small isolated 
groups. Another school man of equal prominence urges 
the support of a bill that applies to his own district 
alone. 

Certain great powers that want to keep down school 
costs know just how to play upon the local self-interest 
or group interests of our membership. For instance, the 
teachers from districts of little wealth and many children 
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who come asking for an increased state school fund are 
told that the University of Illinois costs a lot of money, 
that the Normal Schools are demanding more than the 
Budget allows, that more penitentiaries and reforma- 
tories are needed for the growing class of criminals that 
our schools are turning out, and that the insane, the 
feeble-minded, the blind, and other ‘‘ poor, helpless un- 
fortunates’’ are increasing in number and must be cared 
for. The special advocates of the State Normal Schools 
are told that the U. of I. is asking for $10,000,000, that 
there is a powerful campaign being waged to increase 
the state school fund, and that the criminals, the insane, 
ete. The University advocates are warned to go slow 
since the Normal Schools and the district schools are 
demanding more state money, and that the criminals, the 
insane, the blind, ete. Besides this, some of our mem- 
bers out in the muddy prairies are informed that the 
people have ordered the construction of $160,000,000 
worth of hard roads. 

A result of this propaganda is that there is little 
cooperation by the groups in our own ranks and there 
is little effort to bring about a real school system, prop- 
erly balanced and properly supported. 

Much more could be said on this subject, and many 
more illustrations could be given. But this is sufficient 
to explain what we mean by ‘‘a spirit of extreme local- 
ism,’’ and to inform you what’s the matter at Spring- 
field. 

Now please excuse us for asking.a question: 

What are you going to do about it? 

Kk. C. Moore. 


ANNIE LOUISE KELLER 


In the afternoon of Tuesday, April 19, Annie Keller, 
the teacher, and eighteen pupils were working quietly at 
their lessons in the little Centerville country school in 
Greene County. All was bright and serene in the little 
schoolroom, but threatening storm-clouds were gathering 


in the west. The-darkening skies and rumbling thunder 
attracted the attention of the teacher. After watching 
the threatening clouds for a brief time, she observed ap- 
proaching her school one of those demons of the ele- 
ments, a funnel-shaped tornado. 
The teacher did not become panic-stricken, nor did 
she think of her own safety. She thought only of the 
children in her care and of how to protect and save them. 
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—But let us get the story of Annie Keller’s heroism 
and self-sacrifice from others, who are not teachers. We 
first submit an editorial from each of the Springfield 
newspapers, 


ANNIE LOUISE KELLER, HEROINE 


Every disaster develops some outstanding hero or heroine. 
Directly in the path of yesterday’s tornado near Carrolton was 
Centerville sehool where Miss Annie Louise Keller of White Hall 
was teaching 18 little boys and girls. Seeing the storm coming, 
she realized the danger to those children. There was no time to 
spare. Fast thinking and instantaneous action were necessary. 
Ordering the children to be calm and to immediately lie flat on the 
floor beneath their seats, thus to protect them from flying debris 
in case the building was struck, she quickly took her position at 
the door, standing guard to see that her instructions were followed 
out and that panic did not ensue. In a moment the storm did 
strike. The schoolhouse did collapse. Through the presence of 
mind of their teacher the children were protected from the flying 
debris and all of them escaped serious injury but the brave teacher, 
who had seen to it that the lives of those little ones were pro- 
tected, was herself struck as she stood there at the door. After 
all of the children had been rescued her body was taken from the 
ruins of the school—dead. Little wonder that parents of those 
children honor her for her heroism and little wonder that today in 
her home city of White Hall, there is community depression as the 
friends and neighbors of this heroine realize that she has passed 
to her reward. They speak of her as one who gave her life for 
others, and so she did. Not the community of White Hall alone, 
but the state of Illinois may justly pay homage to the beautiful 
character and the marvelous heroism of this school teacher. Verily 
does this name deserve place with the names of those who have been 
lauded and decorated for heroism on the field of battle—Miss 
Annie Louise Keller.—Illinois State Register. 


AMONG THE IMMORTALS 


Annie Keller has joined the immortals. The degree of heroine 
has been awarded her and entered in the records of the infinite. 
Miss Keller, teacher of a country school near White Hall, saved 
her children from the terror of the storm and gave her life in 
doing so. 

Her conduct was heroic, noble and intelligent. It is difficult 
to say which of these three deserves first place in our honor. We 
admire heroism; we. praise nobility; what can we say of intelli- 
gence that properly would describe it? Without it, what would 
her heroism and nobility have benefited her or her children? The 
world needs heroes and nobles. It needs more than all else 
intelligence. The loss that White Hall sustains in this noble 
woman’s sacrifice is not so much the loss of a heroine and a cou- 
rageous woman; it is the loss of an intelligent woman. Who can 
estimate the value of an individual endowed as she was? 

A memorial, as imperishable as her sacrifice, should be erected 
to this young woman. These children, who owe their lives to her, 
have received a blessed heritage and a beautiful benediction to 
earry with them through life—the memory of their teacher, Annie 
Keller, who gave her life freely and willingly that they might 
live. Such deeds as hers should cause every community to elevate 
in its esteem the worth and the value of its school teachers. 

—IUlittois State Journal. 


On Thursday, April 21, the Illinois State Senate, 
55th General Assembly, adopted the following resolution 
offered by Hon. A. S. Cuthbertson of Bunker Hill, 38th 
Senatorial District : 


SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 42 


Whereas, We are reminded occasionally that acts of real 
heroism are performed by people in the more humble walks of 
life, acts that deserve honor and commemoration, and that such 
an act was performed by Miss Annie Louise Keller of White Hall 
on April 19, during the recent storm, and the lives of 18 children 
were saved and her own life sacrificed ; 

Whereas, This act of heroism is called to our attention by the 
news in the daily press, which is commented upon editorially 
therein; therefore, be it 

ResoWed, In honor of this heroic act and self-sacrificing deed 
by this school teacher, the Illinois State Senate stand in silent 
tribute to her memory. Be it further 

Resolwed, That suitable copy of this resolution be sent to her 
near relatives and that the same be spread at large upon the 
records of the State Senate, and as an additional tribute to her 
memory the Senate do now adjourn. 
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The same resolution was offered in the House by Hon. 
M. E. Bray, Litchfield, 38th District, and was adopted. 
It was an impressive moment when the entire legislature 
stood in silent tribute to the heroism of this young 
teacher who at the time lay silent in death at her home 
in White Hall sixty miles away. 

We shall close our story by quoting the message sent 
by the secretary of the State Teachers Association on 
the same day: 

Springfield, Ill, April 21, 1927. 
To the Mother, Sister and other Relatives of Annie Louise Keller, 
White Hall, Illinois. 


In the name of 35,000 members of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, I extend to you our sincere sympathy in this time 
of your great bereavement. Also I assure you that we are proud 
of the humble worker in our ranks, who by her heroism has be- 
come a renowned example of self-sacrifice for the sake of others. 


Sincerely, 
R. C. Moore, 
Secretary, L.S8.T.A. 


ANNIE KELLER MEMORIAL 


The citizens of White Hall, the home of Annie Keller, 
are beginning to plan a suitable memorial to her life, 
service and heroism. 

Surely it would be fitting for all teachers to con- 
tribute to the erection of such a memorial. We believe 
pupils should seldom be asked at school for contribu- 
tions; but since Miss Keller lost her life to save her 
pupils, why would it not be fitting for school children 
to contribute to her memorial also? Please read the story 
in this issue, entitled ‘‘Annie Keller, Heroine,’’ and 
decide whether or not you want to help a little. If you 
think it. proper, read the story to your pupils and offer 
to take their contributions. Probably the story will be 
interesting and the example of self-sacrifice will be help- 
ful to them whether they contribute or not. 

Then, be the contribution from your school much or 
little, send it in the form of a check to Editor of Lilinois 
Teacher, Carlinville, Illinois; but make the check pay- 
able to ‘‘ Annie Keller Memorial,’’ so it may be endorsed 
and cashed by those appointed as custodians of that 
fund. Your editor will turn all checks over to such 
custodians. 

It is not often that an enduring material memorial 
is planned for a teacher, and particularly for a young 
country teacher. So let us hope that teachers and schools 
will respond at once and with reasonable liberality. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS? 


The N. E. A. Press Service Bulletin of April 19 says 
that the New York Legislative Assembly has increased the 
State’s school allotment from $54,000,000 to $72,000,000 
a year. Here in Illinois the legislature has been appro- 
priating only $8,000,000, and there is a poor chance to 
get any increase. 

Let us say this another way, so you will be sure to 
get it. The State’s appropriation to schools in New 
York is $54,000,000 for this year, or nearly seven times 
as large as ours. But the legislature of New York has 
just added $18,000,000 for next year, or has added over 
twice as much as our whole fund; and our legislature 
rep k governor seem to dislike to think of adding even 

1.00. 

In New York they have a much better way than we 
have of apportioning their state aid to the schools. But 
if we can get $10,000,000 a year from this legislature 
(S. B. 279 and H. B. 305), and also get a law enacted 
based upon equalization rather than stimulation (S. B. 





next two years. 





COURSE IN TAXATION AT NORMAL 


We need many more teachers and superintendents 
who are thoroughly informed on the subject of taxation. 
Our public schools are supported almost entirely by the 
general property tax. This tax is very unpopular at 
present, is not enforced equally against all forms of 
property, and has been designated a failure by many 
authorities. Other prolific sources of public revenue are 
being used for other purposes, and still others are being 
advocated,—income tax and gasoline tax for instance; 
but these also may be used for other purposes. There- 
fore, if teachers are to be effective advocates of a liberal 
financial support for public education, they must avail 
themselves of every opportunity to receive instruction 
on taxation and its problems. 


Probably no one has given more thought to taxation 
in Illinois than Dean O. L. Manchester of the Illinois 
State Normal University. He is a student and teacher 
of economies. He has made a special study of taxation 
in his own state, he has written books on the subject, and 
he has taught it in his classes. He knows what teachers 
need to know the subject. 


The course of study of the first summer term at the 
1.S.N.U., beginning June 10, will contain a course in 
Taxation taught by Dean Manchester. It ought to have 
the largest and most enthusiastic class at Normal this 
summer. 


R. C. M. 


AGRICULTURAL CLASS PROJECTS 


The Fan Mill is a bulletin issued several times a year 
by the department of agricultural vocational education, 
Springfield. Each issue consists of several sheets of 
‘‘notes for teachers of agriculture from the teachers, 


teacher training department and state supervisor’s 
office.’’ 


Only a few of our readers receive this bulletin, and 
many of them know little of the important, practical and 
efficient work being done in agriculture in many of the 
high schools. To give the teachers of the state an idea 
of what is being accomplished, we quote here a few notes 
taken at random from the last few issues of the Fan Mill. 


Too Much Skimming. The beginning of agriculture was a 
skimming process. The virgin soil was very fertile and the pro- 
duction of crops was practically as simple as skimming the cream 
from milk. Since such metheds have been continually followed 
there are farming sections in our country that are almost as thin 
as skimmed milk. _As the cream is removed from the land dis- 
couragement results and our most brilliant boys and girls begin 
to leave that section. The condition of peasantry begins to result. 
If we allow skimming to go that far, there is very little that can 
be done. The standard for civilization for that section is bound 
to be materially lowered. How can the people in such a section be 
improved? We can introduce better sires and use various other 
methods for livestock improvement. Let us prevent excessive 
skimming because of the disastrous effects which are bound to 
result from it. Build our Soils and Crops course around limestone 
and legumes and stand for economic production of livestock, but 
above all try to interest and encourage more of the best students 
in our high schools to see the advantages of farm life.—Hanover. 

Testing for Fertility. The boys in my Field Crops Class have 
been doing an interesting piece of work in the line of soil survey 
this fall. 

We are using the method worked out by G. U. Hoffer of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, in determining the potash and 
nitrogen requirement of the soil. 


For those unfamiliar with the test, briefly you test a fully 
matured cornstalk for the presence of potassium in the nodes and 
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nitrogen at the internodes. If the soil is deficient in these two 
elements, they will not show a positive test. Phosphorus is noted 
by observation. We also made acidity tests. 

So far the boys have surveyed about 1100 acres and drawn 
maps indicating the fertilizer requirements at various parts of 
the field. 

I believe I have been able to emphasize the value of fertil- 
izers by this survey better than any method I ever used. 

—Syoamore. 

High School Boys Save $2815.00 to Community. Twenty-four 
boys of the Agricultural Department of the Antioch Township 
High School participated in a rodent catching contest during the 
month of October that resulted in the extermination of 613 spar- 
rows, 391 mice, 34 rats, 5 crows, 18 gophers, 11 ground hogs, and 
3 hawks. 

Figuring that a mouse will cause a dollar’s damage during 
the year; rats and gophers five dollars; sparrows three dollars; 
crows fifteen dollars; and hawks and ground hogs twenty-five dol- 


lars—the total value of all saved to the community by the boys 
is $2815.00. 


Not only do these rodents and pests cause damage to grain 
and crops but diseases are spread by sparrows. Hog Cholera 
caused a damage to the hog industry of $105,000.00 in 1914. Spar- 
rows spread a lot of the disease.—Antioch. 

Work with the Grange. The responsibility of arranging the 
weekly program for the Hopewell Grange during 1927 has been 
given to me. I believe it will be an excellent opportunity to help 
the farmers and aid the vocational work in this community. The 
local Grange has an enrollment of one hundred. The attendance 
at the weekly meetings is about forty.—Washington. 


Corn Project. One of my boys recently turned in the final 
results of his corn project. The corn yield on the rest of the farm 
was 40 to 50 bushels. On his acre he got 109 bushels, having used 
disease free seed, acid phosphate and careful cultivation. The 
only additional expense over the other corn was $5 for phosphate 
and a small additional expense for better seed corn.—Catlin. 

Farm Mechanics Jobs. The class in farm mechanics will con- 
struct a brooder house beginning next month. Our local imple- 
ment dealer has giveu us permission to use his setting up room 
when we want it for use in studying machinery. We are to use 
the County Surveyor’s instruments in drainage survey work. 


—Albion. 


Demonstrations for Open House. The high school open house, 
held the evening of December 3rd, was attended by over eight 
hundred people. The agriculture department demonstrated some 
of the practical work it is doing. Students tested milk for butter- 
fat, made moisture test of corn, and tested soil for acidity, while 
another group demonstrated how to cull chickens. Many who 
attended were in the school building for the first time and many 
more had never heard or seen a class in session. They thus got 


a glimpse of some of the practical work being done in agri- 
culture.—Gardner. 


Promoting Poultry in the Coal Belt. Herrin has long been 
known as the Coal Center of Southern Illinois and the livest busi- 
ness city of Williamson County. The very fine support given our 
agriculture projects by both business men and farmers proves 
beyond a doubt that-their interests do not lie in coal alone. 


One of the first things I did upon coming to Herrin was to 
meet the County Farm Adviser and suggest the promotion of 
junior clubs. We decided to promote poultry clubs, provided the 
rural teachers were interested and would help. At a later meeting 
of rural teachers they endorsed the plan and perfected the organi- 
zation. Mr. Remley of the Burlington Road and I worked in the 
Herrin trade territory and enrolled 190 boys and girls in clubs. 
The business men of Herrin have pledged $5 worth of eggs from 
purebred flocks of high production records to be given each boy 
and girl in thir territory. At the achievement day this fall these 
boys and girls are to refund this money to these business men or 
give them two cockerels from each setting of eggs. 


Carterville, Marion and Johnson City are each financing the 
boys and girls of their territory in a similar way. In the entire 
county something like 500 boys and girls are enrolled in these 
clubs.—Herrin. 

Marketing Organization. About the first of November the 
Agriculture boys organized a Marketing Association and sold 
shares at $1 each. The money secured from these sales was used 
to purchase 258 hens. The flock was culled closely and the culls 
were sold, bringing on the market about one-half the price paid for 
the whole flock. The remaining 180 pullets and hens are being 
housed on the school grounds in the hen house and hog house. The 
hog house has been remodeled a little to accommodate the hens. 
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On February 9 the Directors of the Association declared the 
first dividends which amounted to 25 percent. Shares increase in 
value because of the paying of this dividend and series B shares 
are in great demand. They are selling at $1.10 to $1.15. 

The 180 hens are producing at present about 50 percent and 
eggs from the company are in demand because they are being 
graded and packed in neat cartons. At the recent Farmer’s In- 
stitute the company had two displays which attracted much atten- 
tion and favorable comment. We have never before had as great 
interest in our department. Even the girls of the school are ask- 
ing about the organization.—Gurnee. 

Seed Corn Testing on a Large Scale. Last year the agri- 
culture department built germinating equipment consisting of 
forty-eight trays measuring 30”x 30”x 2” deep, a rack for holding 
these trays, crates for holding the 100 ears that are being tested 
in each tray. With a gas-steam heater, burlap squares, sawdust, 
limestone, screening, an electric fan and other minor equipment 
the total cost was $161.91. 

We tested 23,700 ears of seed corn which gave about 50 per 
cent or 11,850 ears of No. 1 (disease-free) seed. From various 
experiments we find that the use of No. 1 seed over diseased seed 
gives an increase in yield of 4 to 10 bushels per acre. Assuming 
only a four bushel increase the value of last spring’s testing in 
increased yields was worth $1888 figuring corn at 50 cents per 
bushel and one bushel of seed corn planting eight acres. 

Our plan was to allow any farmer to use the germinator with- 
out charge if he would put in his own grains in the trays. Either 
the agriculture instructor or one of the boys helped to read the 
test. Under no circumstances do we test a man’s corn for him 
unless he is along to help and to read the test. 


The germinator has so far this year been used to test 6000 


ears under the same plan as last year. We do not think it is fair — 


to allow school time of the agriculture boys for testing corn for 
farmers in the community. The above plan eliminates this, while 
at the same times serves the needs of the community and brings 
the patrons in contact with the school.—Pontiac. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation at a 
Special Meeting held in the Studebaker Theatre, Mareh 
31, 1927. 


Resolved, That the Chicago Teachers’ Federation re-affirm 
its position taken at its special meeting held in the Studebaker 
Theatre on February 5, 1925, and reiterated at the special meeting 
held in the Studebaker Theatre on April 6, 1925, that we are 
opposed to a tax rate increase for the Educational Fund and to 
salary increases predicated on a tax rate increase ; 

It is further Resolved, That we heartily commend the efforts 
of the Board of Cook County Commissioners to secure a scientific, 
equitable, uniform appraisal of the property of Chicago for the 
information of the Board of Assessors in making the 1927 quad- 
rennial assessment of real estate ir Chicago, and again pledge our 
continued co-operation and support to these efforts; 

It is further Resolved, That we express our appreciation of 
the action of the Board of Education on March 23, 1927, in ap- 
propriating $100,000 to be used for payment of such an appraisal 
and we respectfully request that the City Council take prompt 
action to appropriate a like amount for such an appraisal on the 
same conditions ; 

It is further Resolved, That the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
renew and confirm its pledge of February 18, 1927, to President 
Anton J. Cermak of the Board of Cook County Commissioners, to 
raise a guarantee fund to assure the payment, for the purpose 
appropriated, of any appropriation made by the Board of Educa- 
tion for such appraisal for the quadrennial assessment; and 

It is further Resolved, That this meeting call upon the Board 
of Assessors and the Board of Review and urge these Boards to 
take prompt action to co-operate with County Board and the Board 
of Education in putting into effect the resolution for such an ap- 
praisal and the appropriation therefor made by the County Board 
on February 26, 1927; and 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be sent to the Board of Edu- 
cation, to the President of the Board of Education, to the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Board, to the City Council, to 
the Board of Cook County Commissioners and President Anton J. 
Cermak, to the Board of Assessors, and to the Board of Review. 


Mary M. Asse, President. 
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THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE | 


D. F. Nickols, Manager, 
Lincoln, [Uinois 


Every elementary school should have a good library. 
Books that are both informational and inspirational in 
character, classified according to the school grades, to 
the end that all children may read. But to have ever 
so good a library is not sufficient within itself. It is the 
use of such books that counts. Hence a well organized 
plan of reading under the direction of the teacher is in- 
dispensable. 

This is the eighth year we have had the Lilinois 
Pupils’ Reading Cirele work in full swing in the ele- 
mentary schools of Lincoln. There has been a steady 
growth in outside reading during this time and the in- 
terest continues at high pitch. It is now a requirement 
for every pupil, grades three to eight inclusive, to read 
a minimum of four books for promotion. As a conse- 
quence the average number read is eight. 

To stimulate reading at the outset, a diploma is 
awarded for reading four books. Thereafter, for every 
four books read, a gold seal is given. Hence a diploma 
with four gold seals represents the reading of twenty 
books. By this time the reading habit is pretty well 
established and no further incentives of this character 
are needed. The use of these awards is optional. 

High schools have required collateral reading for 
years and we feel that it is even more important for 
grade children to form the reading habit early in life 
and thus establish a good background into which all sub- 
sequent learning will fit. 

The Cirele not only furnishes books of a superior 
order for such reading but it also provides the simplest 
kind of machinery for its operation and direction. 

The successful direction of the outside reading of 
pupils is of greater importance today than it ever was 
in the past. Leisure time is danger time in the matter 
of habit formation. Time spent in reading good books 
will absorb at least a part of this leisure time. The 
value to the child is obvious. 

It is economy to use the Circle books. The buying 
power of the State Board is stronger than any jobbing 
house. Compare the prices in our prospectus, which may 
be secured by writing the Manager. 


IN SHELBY COUNTY 


Shelbyville, Il., March 16, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Nickols: 

In your letter of recent date, you asked about our method of 
stimulating teachers and pupils in the use of the Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele books. 

We have a system of awards, diplomas and pins, which, in my 
opinion, has done a great deal towards securing the cooperation 
of the teachers and pupils in this work. 

We believe that the boys and girls should begin reading the 
works of our American writers at an early age, thus stimulating 
their love of good reading. So, we have attempted to strengthen, 
if that be the correct word, the Pupils’ Reading Circle work by 
adding to it the works of twelve American writers. 

The results have been very gratifying. The last two years 
have been the best Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle years in the 
history of the County, as you will see by referring to your records 
of sales. 

There are very few rural and grade schools in Shelby County, 
now, without the Pupils’ Reading Circle—organized and working 
under leadership of the teacher. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. O. Barker, Co. Supt. 

Note: Last year Shelby County ordered 1619 Circle books. 
The average maintained in that county for several years has been 
high. 
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RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, 
Normal, Illinois 


‘* Let us dedicate one page of the Illinois Teacher to rural 
education.’’ 




















THE SCHOOL 
U. J. Hoffman, State Supervisor Rural Schools 


Definition: The school is the device consciously de- 
signed by society to give children and youth a favorable 
opportunity to come into the use of their capacities for 
successful living and to give them the right start in such 
living. 

The school is a place where children under favcrable 
environment, under the guidance of a teacher, and liv- 
ing together, may learn to know and to do and to be that 
which will serve best to make their lives new and in the 
future most serviceable to society and satisfactory to 
themselves—a place where they are assisted in educating 
themselves. 

Characteristics—The Environment: The school should 
be so situated, so conditioned, so equipped, that living 
and striving together may be most easily induced and 
promoted. Just what is a favorable environment for 
each individual cannot be definitely stated. What may 
seem unfavorable may be the most favorable. Depriva- 
tion and hardship may be just what is needed to inspire 
the pupil to make the greatest effort and bring the best 
results. While an agreeable physical environment is de- 
sirable and usually the most favorable, it is not an 
essential. 


The Teacher—A teacher who urderstands the nature 


of children, who has the right attitude toward them and 
their work and his work, who has knowledge and can 
make it attractive to the learner, who has the ability to 
awaken their interest and arouse right motives and direct 
their conduct and striving, is an essential. Lacking any 
of these characteristics of a teacher, the school must 
partially if not completely fail in its purpose. 

Living Together—We are not solitary beings. To 
live our lives completely, we must live in close associa- 
tion with our kind. Right living and striving together 
as children now is the best preparation for doing so as 
men and women in the future. In the school, children 
should be given the opportunity for more right, real and 
complete living than they have anywhere else. Those 
who come from homes where ‘‘every prospect pleases’’ 
will be benefited by mingling with those who come from 
homes of more primitive and simple conditions. Those 
whose home life is the ‘‘simple annals of the poor’’ may 
be greatly helped by mingling with those who seem fo 
be more fortunate. C operation in striving together of 
those of all conditions and stations in life is an essential 
to the successful school. 

Striving Together—The chief thing for which chil- 
dren should actively strive in school is to learn. The 
purpose in this should always be present in their con- 
sciousness. 

The teacher has other objectives, also, in mind. The 
children are only dimly conscious of them. Conditions 
are most favorable when a goodly number of children are 
associated. The one-teacher school with all ages of chil- 
dren in the same room under the direction of one teacher, 
affords a particularly favorable opportunity, especially 
when there are enough children of the same age to afford 
companionship of equals. The impulse of unconscious 
imitation works beneficially in the younger pupils. They 
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gain much through imitation of those older than them- 
selves whom they admire because of their superiority. 
The opportunity to be interested in and helpful to the 
little children is wholesome to the older ones. 

What motivates proper living and strivings together 
is the joy of companionship. For this the school should 
make eonditions favorable. If there is a lack of good 
feeling among pupils, the teacher should strive to estab- 
lish and promote sympathy one with another. If there 
exists antagonism between pupils or between teacher and 
pupils, the teacher should seek to remove the cause. 
The teacher should always be conscious of the fact that 
the school is one body, the members of which should work 
harmoniously together, conscious that all that he does 
and has the pupils do is ‘to help them to be now the chil- 
dren that they should be and later the men and women 
that they can be. The temptation is strong to regard the 
school as composed of two bodies, the teacher and the 
pupils. This must be resisted. Both together consti- 
tute the school. Seldom should the teacher emphasize 
the distinction between ‘‘I’’ and ‘‘you.’’ It should be 
always ‘‘we.’’ We work together for the same thing, 
even if there is but one pupil in a grade or in the school 
living and striving together is possible. Much is said 
about the advantages of a large number of pupils in the 
same room. It affords competition. This is likely to be 
an evil. It begets antagonism more often than it begets 
good will. Cooperation rather than competition should 
be sought. It ean do no harm. If the teacher and a 
few or even one pupil are in sympathy with each other 


‘ and interested in what is to be done, there is not eompeti- 


tion but there is emulation, each seeking to do what will 
please the other. If the teacher and a few pupils are 
companionable, the small number will be only a slight 
handicap. 

The wise teacher will exercise great care not to make 
work and right conduct distasteful by too much ex- 
hortation. She should seek to so condition and motivate 
her pupils by sympathetic participation in their strivings 
that they will voluntarily apply themselves to their tasks 
and choose to do right. As in teaching a truth, it is 
better to lead the pupil to make the discovery himself 
than to tell him, so in establishing high ideals and arous- 
ing noble purposes it is better to condition the pupil so 
that he will form them himself. Genuine industry and 
right conduct can not be forced, they must be induced. 
Inopportune moralizing and exhortation tend to crush a 
good purpose that is germinating in the pupil’s mind. 

Viewpoim f Pupils and Teacher: Though teacher 
and pupils should strive together unitedly, they work 
with a different outlook. The pupils are conscious of 
striving to learn, to acquire knowledge and skill. They 
are not expected to think much about the formation of 
habits and character. The one who does so loses cast 
with his fellows and is looked upon as a prig, not as a 
good fellow. The school environment and the manage- 
ment of the school procedure should be such as to pro- 
mote good habits and commendable conduct without 
pupils giving much thought to it. Bad habits and con- 
duct should be clearly out of harmony with school opin- 
ion. The tendency will then be strong to avoid offending 
the public sentiment of the school. If then the pupils 
are interested in, and work at their chief job of learning, 
they will also be realizing the most comprehensive pur- 
pose of the school, which is education—growth in 
character. 

The teacher should be conscious of working with the 
pupils as their helper in their growth in character as 
well as in doing their work. If, at the same time she also 
is striving to learn more in the field of knowledge in 
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which the pupils are laboring, she will be the better 
hetper. It is presumed that she already knows more than 
the pupils, but she, too, should be trying to learn more 
than she already knows. This will keep alive her in- 
terest in the subject and stimulate thet of her pupils. 
While she should be interested in the learning process, 
she must also keep it ever in mind that she is educating 
her pupils, not simply instructing them. 

School is more than lessons. It is life. The pupils 
think it is lessons. The teacher should know that it is 
edutation which is much more than learning lessons. 
She must bring into the school as far as posible, those 
conditions that will promote right living and cause the 
pupils to grow in every respect that is necessary to 
change them into the men and women that they should 
and may become. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


Southwestern Division: 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers Association was 
held at East St. Louis on Thursday and Friday, March 
31 and April 1, 1927. There was an enrollment of 3,007 
paid members, and 125 visitors from other divisions, 
making a total attendance of 3,132. 

The main features of the general program were as 
follows: Address, ‘‘Five Days and an Education,’’ Dal- 
las Lore Sharp, Boston University; ‘‘The Habit of Sue- 
ceeding,’’ Jesse H. White, University of Pittsburg; 
‘*Edueation for Citizenship,’’ Russell Henry Stafford : 
Coneert, The Earnest Gamble Concert Party; Concert, 
Harp, Elsie Sorelle, New York; Organ Recital, Charles 
Galloway, St. Louis. 

On Friday afternoon seven section meetings were 
held and every one had a complete and helpful program 
of addresses and music. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


I, 


We wish to thank the people of East St. Louis, the Board of 
Education of East St. Louis, and the Ainad Temple authorities 
for assistance in making this meeting a success. We wish to thank 
the teachers and pupils of the East St. Louis schools for their 
contribution to the program. 


IT. 


In order that the Illinois State Teachers’ Association may 
represent the teachers of Illinois more fully than it does now and 
in order that the association may have greater prestige in the 
National Educational Association, and in view of the fact that our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction is now the President of 
the National Education Association, we urge all teachers of Illinois 
to affiliate with their local divisions, with the State and with the 
National Education Association. 


ITI. 

Due to added responsibilities in the teaching profession and 
a proportional increase which is needed in the equipment of the 
teacher to meet these responsibilities and because of the inade- 
quacy of public education in some districts it is reeommended that: 

1. More adequate salaries for the teachers of the state be one 
goal of this association. 

2. A longer tenure for teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents be sought. 

3. Plans be devised which will provide a more adequate 
Teachers Pension and Retirement Fund in order to provide a more 
adequate maximum greater than $400 annually to teachers retir- 
ing under the provisions creating it. 

4. Higher standards for the certification of teachers be at- 
tempted and that the acceptance of institutional credits in lieu of 
examinations be encouraged. 

5. Additional provisions for buildings, equipment, operation 
and faculties in the teacher training institutions of the state be 
made possible by larger appropriations for such purposes, and 
that the Normal School Board be given complete autonomy in 
the management of these institutions. 
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6. State Distributive Fund be put on a sliding scale of in- 
crease for each biennium until it shall equal at least 25 percent 
of the entire amount needed for the support of the public schools. 

7. A revision of the taxing system of the state be undertaken 
again and continued until it provides sufficient funds for a greater 
and better education for all children in the state, and in the mean- 
time that the present laws regarding taxation be strictly enforced. 

8. Endorsement of the Federal Education Bill be given by 
this association in that it dignifies and assists public education in 
the United States and also tends to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. 

IV. 

In order that nothing may unduly detract from the amount 
of money available for education and also in order that it may 
be augmented in every reasonable way and be expended in the 
most economical way, it is recommended that: 

1. The charge of 2 per cent for collecting school taxes be 
changed so as to cover only the actual expense for their collection. 

2. All moneys collected, especially those belonging to the 
school funds, be delivered to the proper authorities every 30 days. 

3. A plan be devised whereby reasonable rates of interest 
may be secured on all school funds and added to the principal. 

4. Such consolidation of school districts be arranged as will 
not only assure a more satisfactory gradation of pupils, but like- 
wise a more economical management of the money invested by the 
Cistricts consolidated. 

V. 

Since health plays such an important part in accepting the 

ponsibilities of citizenship and since a trustworthy and intelli- 

gent citizenry is the primary object in educating all children at 
public expense, it is recommended that: 

1. Health Education be given its proper emphasis in every 
branch of public education including that in teacher training in- 
stitutions and other institutions of higher learning. 

2. Such precautions be provided in relation to Child Labor 
that each child’s health and opportunity may be conserved. 

3. Instruction in the state and national constitutions be duly 
emphasized and that the elements of good citizenship be properly 
set forth in the educational program wherever those being edu- 
cated have reached the point where they may properly interpret 
their relation to the rights of suffrage. 

4. Obedience to law be taught as fundamentally necessary to 
good citizenship and patriotism even when such obedience is in 
opposition to one’s selfish inclinations commonly defined as one’s 
right to personal liberty. 

5. We deplore the mawkish, sentimental treatment of persons 
convicted of crime. 

6. Additional facilities be developed for the purpose of proper 
restraint and care of mental defectives and moral perverts who 
have been unable or have failed to properly respond to the typical 
training in citizenship to the end that others may be protected 
against them and that their kind may diminish in numbers. 

7. It is emphasized among all school children that any viola- 
tion of the rules of safety results in personal and public hazard 
and is in opposition to the principles of good citizenship. 

8. The Compulsory Attendance Law be amended so that 
graduation from the eighth grade shall not release a child from 
attendance at school. 

9. Good citizenship be taught not only as involving an effort 
to maintain national harmony but also international or World 
Peace. As a further means to this end we recommend the out- 
lawry of war by International agreement. 


The officers elected for the year 1928 are as follows: 


President—R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 

Vice President—Frank H. Markman, Jerseyville. 

Treasurer—Estella Bean, East St. Louis. 

Secretary—tTillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee—W. F. Coolidge, Granite City; C. L. 
Edwarus, Salem; T. E. Allen, Nashville. 

State Committee—Appropriations, C. L. Edwards, Salem; 
Legislation, W. F. Coolidge, Granite City; Resolutions, T. E. 
Allen, Nashville. 


Delegates to State Meeting: 


DELEGATES 
J. W. Anthony, Greenville 
Fred Long, Hardin 
Irl Johnston, Carlyle 
R. L. Scott, Carrollton 
Rose Jannsen, Mt. Vernon 
Harold Cook, Jerseyville 
J. 8. Kniseley, Salem 
R. V. Jordan, Centralia 


ALTERNATES 
Ray Brummitt, Greenville 
Edmund Ducey, Hardin 
J. H. Glaessar, Trenton 
C. A. Whiteside, White Hall 
Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon 
F. H. Markman, Jerseyville 
J. 8. Talbott, Sandoval 
B. E. Gum, Odin 
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DELEGATES 
L. Zimmer, Waterloo 
John Grigg, Hillsboro 


H. 

n 

J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro 
O. Finley, Chester 

E. Allen, Washingto 

W. Miller, Edwardsville 
H. Dorris, Collinsville 
and Osborn, Woodriver 
C. L. Curtis, Alton 

May Welson, Granite City 


H. 
R. 
T. 
E. 
C. 
Lel 


W. W. Krumseik, Edwardsville 


8. J. MeComis, Venice 
John E. Miller, Belleville 
Minnie Niess, Lebanon 


Mina Mollman, East St. Louis 


Pearl Tiley, Belleville 

J. E. Hineheliff, O’Fallon 
Charles H. Barts, Freeburg 
Estella Bean, East St. Louis 
Tillie Reither, East St. Louis 


THE 


ALTERNATES 

. J. Zahnow, Waterloo 
iNiam Green, Witt 

. E. Mitchell, Litchfield 

me Torrance, Sparta 

. L. Ford, Okawville 

2 3 Frohardt, Granite City 
an Lowrey, Alton 

. T. Turpin, Alton 

. L. Deitz, Highland 

Mi iss Barbracke, Granite City 
L, A. Windsor, Madison 

R. C. Ford, Troy 

W.£. Plegge, Belleville 
Hilda Harms, Lebanon 
H. W. Krohn, New Athens 
H. G. Schmidt, Belleville 
Miss Fisher, O’Fallon 
Ben Merkel, Freeburg 
Keith Purl, Dupo 
Mae Purnell, East St. Louis 


oh 


REOZR OMS 


Titi RerrHer, Secretary. 


Central Division: 


The Forty-third annual meeting of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Teachers Association was held 
at Normal on March 24, 25, 26, 1927. The enrollment 
was 1,989, or 249 more than by the same division last 
year. 


Felmley, President of the State Normal University, and 
the response was by the president of the division, Super- 
intendent S. K. MeDowell, Bloomington. The music was 
furnished by the Imperial Quartet, Chicago, the I.S.N.U. 
Women’s Chorus, and pupils of the Training School. 
The addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 
‘‘The Wolf and the Pack,’’ Stratton D. Brooks, Ph.D., 
University of Missouri; ‘‘The Three-fold Challenge to 
Modern Education,’’ Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts; ‘‘The Pussy Footers, et al,’’ 
Stratton D. Brooks; ‘‘Human Nature and the Changing 
Order,’’ W. D. Henderson, Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan; ‘‘What’s Right with Young America,’’ Payson 
Smith; ‘‘School Taxes in Illinois,’’ Senator A. 8. Cuth- 
bertson, Chairman of Committee on Education, Illinois 
State Senate. 

On Friday afternoon the association divided into 12 
sections, all of which had excellent programs. A feature 
ot several of these sections was observation lessons of 
demonstrations by teachers of the training department 
of the Normal Universit; with classes. 


The resolutions adopted are as follows: 


Be it Resolved, 

1. That we express our appreciation for the good work done 
by the Executive Committee and all its assisting committees in 
making this meeting one of pleasure and profit to our teachers. 
Especiaily do we wish to express our gratitude to the teachers of 
the Training School of the Normal University for the observation 
lessons provided during the session on Friday afternoon. 

2. That this association appropriate the sum of one thousand 
($1,000) dollars as a contribution from the Central Division to the 
building fund of the Illinois State Teachers Association, this 
amount to be paid when the ouilding program is actually begun. 

3. That we express our e.dorsement and support of the Legis- 
lative Program as adopted in the Legislative Assembly of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, December 29, 1926. 


The officers elected for the year 1928 are as follows: 

President—J. H. Brewer, Peoria. 

Vice President—W. W. McCulloch, Pontiac. 

Secretary—Nellie Henry, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—D. F. Nickols, Lincoln; R. V. Lindsey, 
Pekin; B. C. Moore, Eureka. 

State Committee—Appropriations, 2. H. Edmunds, Clinton; 
Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; Resolutions, E. A. Turner, 
Normal. 
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The delegates and alternate delegates to represent the 


division at Springfield next December are as follows: 


DELEGATES 

F. R. Isenburg, Pekin 

B. C. Moore, Eureka 

W. C. Handlin, Lincoln 
Benjamin Schwering, Bath 
W. W. McCulloch, Pontiac 
Mrs. Mae Porter, Clinton 
Ralph Robb, Clinton 

R. W. Pringle, Normal 

P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington 
Carrie Zolman, Bloomington 
Monroe Melton, Normal 

R. J. Williams, Danvers 

E. W. Cavins, Normal 
C. A. Dille, Peoria 

R. E. Stowell, Peoria 
Joseph Murphy, Peoria 
Georgia C. Cappock, Peoria 
Bertha Tingstadt, Peoria 


ALTERNATES 
R. R. Kimmel, Washington 
A. J. Henderson, Easton 
H. L. Dyer, Washburn 
R. A. Scheer, Atlanta 
C. A. Brothers, Dwight 
L. M. Nye, Farmer City 
Carl Smith, Waynesville - 
E. F. Ring, Saybrook 
M. R. Staker, Normal 
E. E. Wacaser, Lexington 
Lelah Emerson, Bloomington 
Lloyd Hargis, McLean 
O. V. Mongerson, Chenoa 
B. F. Schirer, Peoria 
C. B. Baymiller, Peoria , 
Ada Stewart, Peoria 
Mollie Rabold, Peoria 


Charlotte Bender, Peoria 


The address of weleome was delivered by Dr. David 


D. C. Hilling, Peoria Anna Tjaden, Peoria 


DoroTHea Donaupson, Secretary. 


South Central Division: 

This division held its eighth annual meeting at 
Springfield on March 24 and 25, 1927. The attendance 
was nearly 3,000, and the program was carried out ex- 
actly as planned. The music was furnished by the Band 
of the Illinois State School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
the Teachers’ Chorus, Springfield Schools, the Carlin- 
ville Grade Schools Harmonica Band, the Jacksonville 
High School, and the Waverly High School. 

The main addresses at the general sessions were ‘‘ The 
Creative Teacher,’’ Dr. W. R. McConnell, Miami Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Reasonable Responsibility,’’ William MeAn- 
drew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; ‘‘ How to Tell 
a Schoolma’am from a Teacher,’’ Florence Hale, Super- 
visor of Rural Education, Maine; ‘‘ Putting Agriculture 
on a Business Basis,’’ Hon. E. T. Meredith, Publisher of 
Successful Farming; ‘‘Some Things Teachers Should 
Know about School Law,’’ 8S. S. DuHamel, Assistant At- 
torney General, Illinois; ‘‘Social Studies in American 
Schools,’’ Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
‘*Your Servants at Washington,’’ Hon. Arthur Capper, 
U. S. Senator, Kansas. 

On Friday afternoon the association was divided into 
five sections and each of them had a very helpful 
program, 

At the business meeting it was decided that since 
Superintendent F. G. Blair of Illinois is the president of 
the N. E. A. this year the South Central Division would 
affiliate and send three delegates to the Seattle meeting 
next July. An appropriation to the building fund of the 
State Association was considered, and a committee was 
appointed to study the question and to report at the next 
meeting. 

The resolutions adopted are as follows: 

Be it Resolved: 


First, that we pledge our enthusiastic support to our State 
Superintendent, Mr. Francis G. Blair, in the very notable work 
he is doing as president of the N.E.A. 

Second, that we concur in the resolutions of the representative 
assembly of the Illinois State Teachers Association of December 
29, 1926, with special attention to the following items, that: 

1. More adequate salaries for the teachers of the State will 
be one goal of this association. 

2. Longer tenure for teachers, principals, and superintendents 
be sought. 

3. Higher standards for the certification of teachers be at- 
tempted and that the acceptance of Institutional credits in lieu of 
examinations be recommended. 

4. Additional provisions for buildings, equipment, operation 
and faculty in the teacher training institutions of the State be 
made possible and larger appropriations for such purposes and 
that the normal school board be given complete autonomy in the 
management of these institutions. 
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5. The State distributive fund to be put on a sliding scale 
of increase for each biennium until it shall equal at least 25 per 
cent of the entire amount needed for the support of the public 


schools, and that it be — to the schools primarily upon. 


the basis of financial 

6. Bevision of the taxing system of the State be undertaken 
again and continued until it provides sufficient funds for a greater 
and better education for all children in the State, and in the mean- 
time that the present laws regarding taxation be strictly enforced. 

7. A better method of handling school funds derived from 
taxation be devised to eliminate the depreciation of these funds 
between the tax payer and the school. 

Third, that we pledge ourselves to keep informed and to use 
every legitimate influence in furthering desirable school legisla- 
tion, that now is, or will be, before the present legislature. 

Fourth, that we extend our appreciation to the Springfield 
teachers for their thoughtfulness and hospitality, also to the officers 
of the association and especially to our president for the excellent 
program at the meeting. 


The officers elected for the year 1928 are as follows: 

President—W. E. Buck, Virginia. 

Vice President—Cora B. Ryman, Decatur. 

Secretary—Julia Brodman, Beardstown. 

Treasurer—George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 

Executive Committee—Harry J. Blue, Carlinville; Laura Tice, 
Mt. Sterling; C. A. Stevens, Springfield. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. B. Close, Taylorville; 
Legislation, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield; Resolutions, William 
Harris, Decatur. 


The delegates and alternate delegates to the next an- 
nual meeting of the I.S.T.A. are as follows: 


DELEGATES ALTERNATES 
Edith Brown, Mt. Sterling Esther Redmond, Mt. Sterling 
Ella Chenoweth, Versailles Laura Barlow, Mt. Sterling 
Catherine Delane, Pana L. J. Baker, Mt. Auburn 
R. O’Connor, Pana P L. C. Robey, Morrisonville 
H. L. Card; Taylorville C. G. Wysong, Assumption 
J. H. Connor, Chandlerville Christine Six, Ashland 
M. M. Cruft, Virginia J. J. Hagan, Beardstown 
J. L. Brubaker, Sp’gfield, R.R. H. D. Agee, Springfield, R.R. 
J. Ed. Taylor, Springfield R. E. Fildes, Springfield 
C. W. Evans, Decatur R. C. Sayre, Decatur 
Jennie Wells, Decatur Lee D. Pigott, Decatur 
Miss Spires, Maroa Viva Goodman, Decatur 
H. D. Bean, Blue Mound Pearl Barkley, Argenta 
Clarenee Orr, Winchester Olive Wells, Winchester 
J. P. Shand, Beardstown C. BR. Wilson, Virginia 
Clara Cobb, Jacksonville Clara I. Smith, Jacksonville 
B. F. Schaefer, Jacksonville E. 8. Findley, Jacksonville 
O. L. Bockstahler, Waverly H. Ethel Allen, Waverly 
Beulah Wood, Petersburg Ona Whitehurst, Petersburg 
Laura Kaiser, Springfield Frances Chatburn, Springfield 
J. Harry Winstrom, Springfield FF. C. Nichols, Springfield 
Annabell Harper, Springfield M. F. Kavenaugh, Springfield 
C. R. Davis, Auburn W. J. Hoke, Auburn 
George O. Maines, Bluffs Ellen O. Coultas, Bluffs 
B. L. Reeves, Williamsville C. H. Kiser, Williamsville 
W. A. Costigan, Wapella Fred 8. Marshall, Wapella 
A. F. Petty, Pawnee Carl Fredrick, Pawnee 


Ciara ©. Coss, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT’S SPBCIAL TO SEATTLE 


The meeting of the National Education Association 
will convene in Seattle, Washington, July 3rd, and con- 
tinue to July 8th, 1927. The 1927 meeting will be one 
of the largest meetings of the NEA ever held. It will 
be of ‘very special importance to Illinois. In addition to 
the regularly appointed delegates large numbers of Illi- 
nois teachers and superintendents will plan to attend this 
meeting. It furnishes a splendid opportunity to visit 
the great Northwest. A travel from Illinois to the state 
of Washington across the north border, a few days’ stay 
in Seattle and immediate vicinity with the privilege of 
returning from the Pacific coast across the central, or 
southern section of the United States will provide a de- 
lightful summer vacation and add greatly to your value 
as a teacher. 


Your committee on transportation has given very 
thorough consideration to the matter of routing. It is 
the unanimous decision of the committee to operate a 
President’s Special over the Chicago and Alton, Soo Line 
and Canadian Pacific from Illinois to Seattle on the fol- 


lowing itinerary : ss 
Ly. Chicago ..... 9:00 pm. Monday June 27—Soo Line 
Ar, St. Paul....... 10:00 am. Tuesday June 28—Soo Line 
Lv. St. Paul...... 10:30 a.m. Tuesday June 28—Soo Line 
Ly. Minneapolis...11:00 am. Tuesday June 28—Soo Line 
Ar. Banff... - 6:30 am. Thursday June 30—Can. Pac. 
Lv. Banff . - 1:00 pm. Thursday June 30—Can. Pac. 
Ar. Lake Louise... 2:30 p.m. Thursday June 30—Can. Pac. 
Lv. Lake Louise... 7:00 am, Friday July 1—Can. Pac. 
Ar. Vancouver . 7:00 am. Saturday July 2—Can. Pac. 
Ly. Vancouver .. .10:30 a.m. Saturday July 2—Steamer 
Ar. Victoria .. ... 2:30 pm. Saturday July 2—Steamer 
Ly. Victoria... ... 4:30 p.m. Saturday July 2—Steamer 
Ar. Seattle ...... 8:30 pm. Saturday July 2—Steamer 


Our special train will be made up of the very finest 
all steel equipment consisting of club buffet car, sleepers, 
diners and observation car. Our itinerary traverses the 
states of Minnesota and North Dakota, crossing the 
United States Canadian border at Portal, through the 
fertile agricultural district of Saskatchewan and the rich 
and verdant prairie country of Alberta and through the 
foothills of the Canadian Pacific rockies arriving at Banff 
at 6:30 a.m. Thursday. 


STEAMSHIP 


Our steamer ride covers a distance of 165 miles and 
is a most beautiful and enjoyable inland voyage. 


RATES 
Round trip summer tourist rate to Seattle from Chicago. . . .$90.30 
Round trip from Springfield through Chieago.............. 90.30 
Round trip from E. St. Louis through Chicago............ 87.95 


Round trip from any other Illinois point at proportionate rates. 
Your local railroad agent will advise you of the exact amount. 


PULLMAN RATES 


Lower berth from Chicago to Vancouver.............+.++- $24.88 
Upper berth from Chicago to Vancouver.............++++. 19.90 
Drawing room from Chicago to Vancouver............++++ 88.00 
Compartment from Chicago to Vancouver..........+++++++ 70.25 


Any member of our party who prefers to go all the 
way to Seattle by rail rather than use the steamer from 
Vancouver may do so without inconvenience. That fact 
must be stated, however, when the passenger buys her 
ticket. The Canadian Pacific railroad employes will see 
that all transfers on the goihg trip be made with the least 
possible inconvenience to passengers. 


ANOTHER ROUTE 


Your committee decided also to plan another route 
to Seattle with St. Louis as the gateway passing through 
Colorado Springs, the Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, the 
Columbia River Valley and Portland, Oregon. This 
route is planned for the special pleasure of any who may 
have gone over the northern route and who prefer to see 
this central western region on the way out. Also for the 
special convenience of any persons whose place of resi- 
dence makes St. Louis the more logical gateway. This 
route employs the Chicago and Alton to St. Louis, the 
Missouri Pacific from St. Louis to Colorado Springs, the 
Denver and Rio Grande from Colorado Springs to Salt 
Lake City and the Union Pacific from Salt Lake City 
to Seattle. The following is the itinerary: 

Lv. St. Louis........ 2:02p.m. Tuesday June 28—Mo.Pac. 
Ar. Colorado Springs.12:57 p.m. Wednesday June 29—Mo.Pac. 
Ly. Colorado Springs. 6:30am. Thursday June 30—D & RGW 
Ar. Salt Lake........ 8:30am. Friday July 1—D& RGW 
Ly. Salt Lake........ 12:45pm. Friday July 1—Un.Pace. 
Ar. Seattle ......... 6:30am. Sunday July 3—Un.Pac. 
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It is the universal opinion of travelers of wide experi- 
ence that there is no more beautiful scenic route in 
America than Colorado Springs and vicinity, the Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City, the Columbia River Valley and 
on to Seattle. 


RATES 
Round trip summer tourist rate to Seattle from Chicago 
through St. Louis . . . 11... eee e cece cece cree eeenees $90.30 
Round trip from Springfield through St. Louis.........--. 88.05 
Round trip from St. Louis... .........00. eee eeeeereeeeee 85.60 


Round trip from any other Illinois point at proportionate rates. 
Your local railroad agent will advise you of the exact amount. 


PULLMAN RATES 


Lower berth from St. Louis to Seattle. ............++++++- $25.00 
Upper berth from St. Louis to Seattle............--++++++ 20.00 
Drawing room from St. Louis to Seattle..........-++++++: 88.50 
Compartment from St. Louis to Seattle...........+---+++ 70.00 


It would be difficult to plan two more enjoyable routes 
of travel in America than over the Canadian Pacific and 
return over the central route herein suggested, or over 
the central route and return over the Canadian Pacific. 


HorTeELs 


The city of Seattle, although built almost entirely by 
the present generation has many good hotels. The fol- 
lowing is a list of good hotels centrally located : 

Hote) Fry, 300 rooms, each $2.00 and up—3rd & 
Yesler St. 

Hotel Olympic, 600 rooms, each $3.50 and up—4th & 
University. 

Hotel Savoy, 200 rooms, each $2.00 and up—2nd Ave. 
near University. 

Hotel Washington, 250 rooms, each $3.00 and up— 
Corner Stewart & Washington. 

Hotel Gowan, 165 rooms, each $2.00 and up—Stewart 
& Second Ave. 

Hotel Seattle, 200 rooms, each $1.50 and up—2:.. « 
James St. 

If you have difficulty in securing your hotel reserva- 
tion you should write to Superintendent T. R. Cole, 
Seattle, Washington. 


ILLINOIS HEADQUARTERS 


Both routes of travel suggested provide for the whole 
of Sunday to be spent in Seattle. You may make of this 
a day of great pleasure. You are urged to call at Illinois 
headquarters, Olympic Hotel, Rooms No. 422 and 424, 
immediately after your arrival in Seattle and register. 
Illinois headquarters are maintained for your conveni- 
ence. You are invited to make use of them through the 
week. Any mail that may be sent to you at Illinois head- 
quarters, Olympic Hotel, Room 424, will be held for you 
subject to your call. Someone will be in charge of head- 
quarters from eight in the morning until 10 P.M. We 
regret that we cannot give you more definite information 
at this time concerning the place of meetings, but the 
program has not yet been definitely arranged. It is cer- 
tain now that the vesper service on Sunday afternoon at 
Four will be conducted in Volunteer Park and that the 
Sunday evening session will be held in University 
Stadium. 

ILLINOIS BREAKFAST 


The Illinois delegates and members are very cordially 
invited to attend an Illinois breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing at Seven at the Hotel Olympic. Please send your 
reservation for breakfast to A. L. Whittenberg, Spring- 
field, Illinois, at your early convenience. It will be nec- 
essary for him to communicate with the Hotel Olympic 
before leaving Illinois as to the probabl: number of per- 
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sons who will attend the breakfast. We will enjoy a 
good breakfast and a good meeting. 

The 1927 meeting of the NEA will be unusually full 
of interest to Illinois people. President Blair hopes to 
greet a large number from his own state. All teachers 
and superintendents of Illinois who can arrange to do so 
should attend the Seattle meeting. A visit to the great 
northwest and intervening points will give to your 1927 
summer vacation a value far beyond the cost of travel. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. L. WHITTENBERG, 
State Director. 
Committee on Transportation : 
H. C. HANsEN 
J. R. SKILEs 
L. W. Hanna 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST AT CARBONDALE 


The Fifth Annual Interscholastic Commercial Con- 
test was held by the Business Department of the South- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College in connection with the 
Southern Illinois Teachers Meeting on March 25. 

The contest was a great success. Better attendance, 
greater interest, and greater benefits derived from the 
contests completely proved their worth. Contest Man- 
ager, T. L. Bryant, Head of the University Commercial 
Department, is already formulating plans and boosting 
interest for an even larger contest in 1928. 

In the 1927 contest some very high records were 
established in Penmanship, Typing, Shorthand and 
Bockkeeping. The Penmanship entries were graded by 
the A. N. Palmer Company, Chicago, and the first award 
went to Carbondale, second to Fairfield. In the rural 
section, Galatia won first, and Anna second. 

Shorthand: 60 word, teams; Marion first, Harris- 
burg second, and Centralia third; 100 word, Harrisburg 
first, Marion second, and West Frankfort third. 

Typing: teams; first year, Harrisburg first, Marion 
second, and Johnston City third; second year, Marion 
first, West Frankfort second, and Sparta third. 

Bookkeeping: teams; Harrisburg first, Marion sec- 
ond, and West Frankfort third. 

Shorthand: individual; 60 word, Edith Gott, Norris 
City, first; Olin Archer, Harrisburg, second; Marie 
Grant, Johnston City, third. 80 word; Mary Hensley, 
Harrisburg, first; Edna Eindland, Marion, second; 
Clementine Donat, Johnston City, third. 

Typing; individual; first year: Laverne Sloan, Har- 
risburg, first; Louise Torrens, Sparta, second; Ralph 
Cantrell, Johnston City, third. Second year; Mildred 
Thompson, Harrisburg, first; Audrey Montgomery, 
Spart, second; Amanda Green, Centralia, third. 

Bookkeeping: individual; first year; James Abney, 
Harrisburg, first; Dorris Hugh, Harrisburg, second; 
Essie Owen, Marion, third. ; 

Winners of first three places in all events are eligible 
to enter the State Finals at Normal on May 21, 1927. 
Prizes were awarded all winners at Carbondale. 


A PROPOSED NEW PLAN OF STATE AID 
APPORTIONMENT 


If this boasted democracy of ours stands for any- 
thing, it ought to mean equality of opportunity for such 
self-development as is worthy of the general approval 
of society. If freedom to accomplish such development 
be granted to anybody, it ought surely to be guaranteed 
to little children. That education is one of the chief 
means of fitting the child for worthy membership in 
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modern society, cannot be denied. In brief, to have a 
democracy at all we must guarantee to our children a 
reasonable equality of educational opportunity. 

In the local school district, funds are raised from the 
rich and from the poor according to their taxable abil- 
ity, in order to provide the same school advantages for 
the children of both the rich and the poor; thus to some 
of the children are given more advantages in proportion 
to what their parents actually pay for. The daughter 
of the widow washer-woman and the son of the wealthy 
banker stand equal beneath the banner of the district 
common school. 

Similarly, the state school fund should be used for 
the purpose of providing equal educational opportunities 
for the children of the State whether they be in poor or 
in wealthy communities. Hence, to bring about a reason- 
able degree of equality in educational opportunity and to 
equalize in part the school taxation laid upon the prop- 
erty of the State, most of the state school funds, where 
they are small in amount, should go necessarily to sup- 
plement local district funds in the poorer communities. 


Strate CONSTITUTION AND THE SCHOOLS 


In Article VIII, Section I, the Constitution of Illi- 
nois sets forth this mandate: ‘‘The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.’’ Yet the extreme in- 
equalities in educational advantages provided for our 
children stand out as evidence that the constitutional 
mandate of a thorough and efficient system of good com- 
mon schools for all children is in a sense being nullified. 
Because of the vast differences in the natural resources 
of Illinois, because of the peculiar forms which modern 
wealth may take, because of the high degree of concen- 
tration of wealth in certain centers, and because of the 
congestion of school population in quarters where little 
wealth may be found, it follows that some of our local 
school units are called upon to carry a heavy educational 
load measured in terms of children, and that other units 
much more able in taxable ability will have but few chil- 
dren to school. The State must assume its due and right- 
ful responsibility in support of the common schools if 
the children in numerous districts of Illinois are to be 
given a square deal. It follows, too, that in the appor- 
tionment of the state school fund the principle of equalt- 
zation must be the one that is emphasized; and that any 
feature of apportionment that tends te counteract equali- 
zation must be cast aside as unfair, and as being in con- 
flict with the spirit of our State Constitution, and de- 
structive of the fundamental essence of democracy itself. 

The duty of Illinois towards our common schools 
demands that by state-wide legislation there be set up 
those compulsory standards essential to bring about in 
every part of the State schools that are good, thorough, 
and efficient; that these minimum essential standards 
be required of all districts; and that the weak districts 
be given special financial aid when necessary. The Ap- 
portionment Act of 1923 for the most part grants re- 
wards for the attainment of superior optional standards ; 
therefore, claims from the state school fund go primarily 
to the abler districts, and the weaker districts are penal- 
ized for their weakness and receive relatively less funds 
than they would under the old per capita basis of appor- 
tionment. 

Act or 1923 DiscrrmrNaTory 


Therefore, the Report of the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of the State School Fund, issued in 1926 by the 
1.S.T.A., wisely coneluded that the School Fund Appor- 
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tionment Law of 1923 be amended and that equalization 
be set up as the principle of distribution. In order that 
the principle of equalization can be carried out in even 
a slight degree it becomes necessary that there be omitted 
from the plan of apportionment those optional rewards 
for the attainment of superior standards. This is true 
because ‘‘the weaker and the average districts cannot 
compete against the wealthy in claiming the three main 
awards allotted for having numerous teachers for a given 
number of pupils, a long term, and teachers highly 
trained.’ For example, we find in Table I an illustra- 
tion of the fact that the abler districts have relatively 
more teachers for a given number of pupils and that 
their teachers are much better trained; hence, it is easy 
to see that the abler districts receive the ‘‘cream’’ of the 
distribution under the Act of 1923. 


TasLe I.— ‘To Him Tuat Hatu SHALL BE Grven’’ 

(Data are from the 1926 budget reports filed in the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and refer to the 78 dis- 
tricts containing places of 2,500 to 5,000 population. For this 
study the districts are grouped according to equalized assessed 
valuation per grade pupil in average attendance.) 

















ualized ‘ N 
Be | Equalized | Number | percent | Budget 
z .| Teachers Sain : 
Quartile Groups per Ele- ~ | per 1,000 - Chain 
per Pupil . in per Pupil 
mentary |. D Pupils in J 
Teacher |'" A.D. A. ADA. Class A |inA.D.A 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Highest in Ability. ..| $129,470 $5,155 39.8 81.2 $11.13 
Next High.......... 86 ,927 3,220 37.0 66.4 10.10 
ee 65 ,884 2,237 34.0 56.4 9.10 
Lowest in Ability... . 45,798 1,405 30. 27.3 8.83* 




















* This would be only $7.67 on general apportionments other 
than special aid to needy districts. 


Similarly, it has been shown that in the case of the 
52 cities above 10,000 population the quartile highest in 
taxable ability claims about 31 percent more funds per 
pupil in average daily attendance than does the quartile 
weakest in assessed valuation per pupil; and in the 39 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population the corresponding 
claims are about 35 percent higher in the ablest third 
of cities than in the weakest third.* Our present plan 
of granting state aid seems to be based on the idea, ‘‘To 
him that hath shall be given.’’ 


A PrRoposep PLAN OF APPORTIONMENT 


The proposed plan of state aid apportionment, as 
outlined in House Bill No. 405 and Senate Bill No. 253, 
reads as follows: 


First: The sum of $9.00 shall be apportioned for each pupil 
in average daily attendance as credited or allotted for the school 
year in the manner hereinafter provided. 

The actual number of pupils in average daily attendance shall 
be computed in a one-teacher school by dividing the total aggre- 
gate days of attendance by the actual number of days school is in 
session; and in schools of two or more teachers, or in schools 
where records of attendance are kept by session teachers, by taking 
the sum of the respective everages of the units composing the 
group; provided, that within the meaning of this section days of 
attendance shall be counted only for sessions of not less than 
four clock hours class time work per day, with pupils between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years and in grades one to eight 
inclusive. From the actual number of pupils so determined shall 
be derived the credited or allotted number upon which apportion- 
ments shall be based. 

Any distri¢t in which the actual number of pupils in average 
daily attendance during the year as determined above averages 
eighteen or more per full time elementary school teacher, shall be 


*Page 30 of ‘‘Report of Committee on Distribution of State 
School Fund,’’ issued in 1926 by I.8.T.A. 

* Page 22 of ‘‘Report of Committee on Distribution of State 
School Fund.’’ 
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credited with the number determined. Any district in which the 
actual number of pupils in average daily attendance during the 
year as determined above averages not less than five and yet less 
than eighteen per full time elementary school teacher, shall be 
allotted eighteen pupils in average daily attendance per full time 
elementary school teacher. Any district in which the actuel aver- 
age daily attendance as above determined is less than five pupils 
per full time elementary school teacher shall not be entitled to ap- 
portionments. 

Second: In any year a school district which levies for educa- 
tional purposes at least the maximum rate allgwed by law (with- 
out referendum) shall be entitled, in addition to the apportion- 
ments based on average daily attendance as provided above, to 
such equalization quotas as are necessary to supplement the com- 
puted yield of the maximum educational tax rate allowed by law 
(without referendum) so as to produce the larger sum under the 
following computations based on the full school term: (1) the 
sum of $25 per pupil in average daily attendance as credited or 
allotted to said district in the manner provided for in this Section ; 
or (2) the sum of $800 per full time elementary school teacher 
engaged in teaching pupils under the above stated conditions re- 
quired for computing apportionments based on average daily at- 
tendance. 


On the whole the proposed plan of apportionment is 
remarkably conservative. Although the need of ‘‘equali- 
zation quotas’’ for numerous districts is most urgent, yet 
more than nine-tenths of the available state funds will be 
distributed under the general apportionment clause that 
allots $9 per pupil in average daily attendance. We 
often hear it said that ‘‘the taxable ability of the State 
should be taxed wherever it may be found and the pro- 
ceeds distributed wherever there are children to be edu- 
eated.’’ This is undoubtedly one of the sanest principles 
in state school administration ever stated, provided that 
the local district units are relatively equal in ability or 
provided that the State guarantees a considerable share 
of the cost of the common schools. Clearly, a per capita 
plan of apportionment needs to be modified when the 
state funds are small, by granting special additional aid 
to the most needy districts and by showing consideration 
to those districts which need to be operated with few 
pupils per teacher. 

That an equal distribution is not necessarily an 
equitable distribution is clearly recognized in House Bill 
405 and Senate Bill 253. For, in addition to the gen- 
eral apportionments based on the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance, it is provided that a local dis- 
trict with an educational tax rate of at least $2.00 shall 
be allowed such equalization quotas as may be necessary 
to supplement its tax yield of a $2.00 educational rate 
to the point where there will be produced the larger of 
these two sums: (a) $800 per elementary school teacher ; 
or, (b) $25 per grade pupil in average daily attendance 
as credited or allotted to said district. Moreover, it is 
provided that any district with an average of five or 
more pupils in average daily attendance per full time 
teacher may credit itself with ,at least 18 pupils per 
teacher for the purpose of claiming the general per capita 

apportionments. 


CoMPUTATIONS ILLUSTRATED 
To illustrate the computations for two weak districts: 


(1) Data for District A 

$800 multiplied by number of teachers (28) equals 
$22,400. 

$25 multiplied by number of pupils in A,D.A. (1,080) 
yields $27,000. 

$27,000 is the larger of the two products and is the 
equalizing basis. 

Yield of $2.00 educational tax rate (although $3.00 


rate is levied) upon the assessed valuation of $1,100,000 
is $22,000. 
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$27,000 (equalizing basis) less $22,000 (yield of $2.00 
educational rate) leaves $5,000 the amount of the 
“‘equalization quota’’ due. 

General apportionment due is $9 multiplied by num- 
ber of pupils (1,080), or $9,720. 

The total district claim is the special aid of $5,000 


added to the general apportionment of $9,720, or a total 
of $14,720. 


(2) Data for District B 
$800 multiplied by number of teachers (1) equals 


$25 multiplied by number of pupils in A.D.A. (24) 
yields $600. 

$800 is larger than $600 and, the ‘‘equalizing basis’’ 
is $800. 

Yield of $2.00 educational tax rate (which it levies) 
upon the equalized assessed valuation of $34,000 is $680. 

$800 less $680 is $120, the ‘‘equalization quota’’ due. 

General apportionment due is $9 multiplied by nam- 
ber of pupils (24), or $216. 

Total district claim is $120 added to $216, or a total 
of $336. 

To be sure, most of the districts of the State will 
find that the yield of the $2.00 educational tax rate 
(which many do not levy) upon the equalized assessed 
valuation results in a product larger than either of the 
two computations for an ‘‘equalizing basis’’; therefore, 
most of the districts will not be entitled to any claim 
other than that for the general apportionment of $9 
multiplied by the number of pupils credited or allotted. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRoposeD PLAN 


_ While the equalization standards for aiding needy 
districts seem low the general plan is perhaps the best 
that could be hoped for under present conditions which 
exist in Illinois. Certainly it is far superior to the Act 
of 1923. Most of the state funds perhaps should be 
apportioned upon the per capita basis rather than as 
“‘equalization quotas’’ in order that the district financial 


TABLE II.—CoMPaRISON OF Two PLANS or STATE AID 
APPORTIONMENT 


(For this study districts were grouped according to equalized 
assessed valuation per elementary pupil in average daily attend- 
1908) Computations are based on school data of year ending in 
































Equalised A ,| State Aid Claims Per Pupil 
Quartile Groups a Per By Act of By H. B. 405 
upil in A. D. A. 1923 and 8. B. 253 
1 2 3 4 
(A) 52 Districts Above 
10,000 Population 
Ablest Quartile. ....:. $4 856 $10.88 $9.00 
Next Able Q......... 3,293 9.70 9.00 
Next Low Q.......... 2,498 9.63 9.00 
Lowest Quartile. ..... 1,555 8.73 9.73 
(B) 39 Districts From 5,000 
to 10,000 Population 
Ablest Third......... 4,722 11.28 9.00 
Middle Third........ . 2,550 9.48 9.00 
Weakest Third....... 1,445 8.49 10.57 
(C) 78 Districts From 2,500 
to 5,000 Population 
Ablest Quartile. ...... 5,155 11.13 9.00 
Next Able Q......... 3,220 10.10 9.00 
Next Low Q.......... 2,237 9.10 9.00 
Lowest Quartile. ..... 1,405 8.83 10. 





(Basic data from which this table was compiled were obtained 
from the original district budget reports filed in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.) 

























1927) 


budgets will not be readjusted too sharply. Further- 
more, every district regardless of its high. local ability 
should receive an apportionment distinctly worth while 
in order that the State may regulate the school standards 
which the State itself sets up as essential and mandatory 
for all districts. 

Let us observe, too, that in comparison with the Act 
of 1923 there is a strong equalizing tendency in making 
general apportionments to all districts on the per capita 
basis. Table II shows that under the proposed plan the 
average and weaker districts will at least not be handi- 
capped in the claims that they may make for state aid. 

Figure I is based upon Section B of Table IT. In 
making an interpretation of Table II and Figure I it 
must be observed that the data represent averages for 
groups of districts rather than uniform apportionments 
to each district of any given group. 

Table III exhibits the operation of the H. B. 405 and 
S. B. 253 in the ease of several individual districts. This 
table is ‘‘heavy’’ in the number of weak districts in- 
eluded. . 

Table IV illustrates the proposed plan as it operates 
for groups of one-teacher districts. Undoubtedly the 
plan of H. B. 405 and S. B. 253 improves the distribution 
among the rural schools. Just as in the case of all types 
of districts, ‘‘equalization quotas’’ aside from general 
per capita apportionments are not allowed except where 
districts exhibit evidence of real need. Hence, districts 
of fair ability do not receive aid other than the general 
apportionments allotted also to the ablest of districts; 
yet in such apportionments there is a strong tendency 
toward equalization. The larger the state school fund 
becomes, the more equalization there will be for the dis- 
triets of fair ability even though special ‘‘equalization 
quotas’’ are not given them. 

The Research Department has now made sufficient 
computations to be able to say that the total claims made 





TsBLeE III.—Two PLans oF STaTE AID APPORTIONMENT ILLUSTRATED FOR INDIVIDUAL DISTRICTS 
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by the districts of the State under the proposed plan will 
be about the same as that made under the Act of 1923. 
If the deserved increase in salary be allowed the county 
superintendents, if there be made the needed increase for 
the state teachers’ pension and retirement fund, and if 
any of the minimum legal standards set up for the schools 


(By Act of 1923 























$11.28 qm By H.B. 405 and S.B. 253 
$10.57 
$9.48 
$9.00 rT} $9.00 
$8.49 
on 

. 

Ablest Middle Weakest 

Third Third Third 


Ficure I.—CoMPARISON OF STATE AID PER PupiL in 39 Districts 
or 5,000 To 10,000 PoPULATION 


be made higher, it is clear that more funds will be needed 
to satisfy in full the total of the several demands made 
upon the common school fund. However, such increased 
demands caused by new legislation would be made 


(The dats from which this table was compiled were taken from the 1926 budget reports filed in the Office of the State Superintend- - 


ent of Publ. Instruction.) 























ath Full-time Equalized Eq. As. Val. Eq. As. Val. " Claim Under 
District A.D. A. : 1 Und 
(by key see ber) im Grades 1-8 Elementary Assessed per Elementary | Educ. Tax Rate per Pupil erent ——j H. B. 405 
Teachers Valuation Teacher in A.D. A ‘ and 8. B. 253 
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Boeindacastenacets 138 6 $319 ,808 $53 ,301 $2.75 $2,317 $1 335.64 $1 ,242.00 
>> ne dagnd ate 00% 292 6 375.168 62 ,528 3.00 1,285 1,786.15 2,628.00 
igs seat edgesnes 473 16 463,115 28 945 3.00 979 6,441.11 6,819.70 
Dis e Veteiewetpe'cce 22 1 580,712 580 ,712 0.29 és 371.47 198.00 
Rio's Fins s Tanase < 98 5 190 , 967 38 , 193 2.00 1,949 1,211.89 1 ,062. 66 
retin veenebete «ou 32 2 301 ,623 150 ,812 0.34 9 426 332.47 324.00 
7 67 4 480,827 . 120 ,207 1.30 7,177 1,050.27 648.00 
EE eee ope 120 4 271,184 67 ,796 2.00 2,260 791.71 1,080.00 
9 116 4 385 , 202 96 ,300 0.82 3,321 1,048.88 1,044.00 
10 658 14 518 ,058 37 ,004 3.00 787 5,197.20 12,010.84 
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783 ,603 
882 ,036 
156 ,000 
112 ,447 

38 ,025 





monks 





70 ,067 1.48 2,774 15,538.38 12,276.00 
72 ,386 2.00 1,967 7,742.71 8 613.00 
31,200 3.00 703 2,161.35 4,428.00 
37 ,482 1.83 2,615 490.06 486.00 
38 ,025 BGO Fe ccececbecces ; 237.10 201.50 






































a 9 902 ,952 100 ,328 1.12 4,752 2,136.69 1,710.00 
1 34,150~ 34,150 GE, | Aang cebeadindew 156.94 225.00 

64 2,318,774 36,231 3.00 1,071 19 ,956.83 27 , 268.52 

acme cone Slane 28 2,865,345 102,334 3.00 3,035 8,280.93 8,496.00 
ELS 7 ey 28 1,755,427 62,694 1.75 2,344 6,993.27 6,741.90 
| AE 2 oes 1,021 31 2,312,000 74,581 3.00 2,264 8,041.49 9,189.00 
RROD SE SE 1,620 57 6,393 ,429 112,165 2.00 3,946 15,887.28 14,580.00 
Sa 8 1 31,395 31,395 ers PAE REL E 249.87 334.10 
Eee ae 19 1 31,330 31,330 ae, ames” 279.55 344.40 
bere ee 20 1 42,780 42,780 ow pelhete, er  reerey 148.91 180.00 
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The “Case Method” in the 
Study of Teaching 


Authorities Differ as to the Beginning of the Use of the “Case Method.” 
Some Hold that Schoolmaster Squeers Initiated it at Dotheboys Hall when 
he Told a Luckless Pupil to “Wash the Winder.” 


Be that as it May, the Case Method has been Used with Notable Suc- 
cess at the Harvard Law School since 1871. The Harvard Medical School 
has Used the Case Method since Dr. Richard Cabot wrote his Book on 
Case Teaching in Medicine in 1906. The Problem Method used in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration at Harvard is also a Type of 
Case Study. 


Not only at Harvard--in Many Colleges and Universities the eleven 
numbers of the Educational Problem Series-which are Adaptations of the 
Case Method-are being Used with Marked Success. 


And now we Present the 266-page Book by A. W. Nolan, Associate 
Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, on 


THE CASE METHOD OF TEACHING 
Applied To 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


For use in Studying the Class Exercises, or “Cases,” a Control Chart 
is provided which Outlines certain Problems of the Student-Teacher in 
Studying the Reported Record of the Case and Raises certain Questions 
and Suggestions for training teachers in Gruiding Students in dealing with 
their Problems. 


- a. s. a oe eee ee ne he 2 ee i 


— 


‘ORDER BLANK / Chapter — 


Public School Pub. Co. 


509 North East Street, Introduction 


Bloomington, Illinois : Part OneE—C.LAass-ROOM EXERCISES 
Gentlemen: Control Chart for the Case Study of Teaching 
Send me a copy of Nolan’s, e| Control Chart Questions and Suggestions 
Case Method of Teaching Applied to 4 Teaching Case Records I (Class Exercises) 
Vocational Agriculture, Price $2.00 | Part Two—Farm Prosecr VistraTions 
postpaid. | Control Chart for the Case Study of Teaching............. 
Control Chart Questions and Suggestions 
| Teaching Case Records II (Farm Project Visitations) 
| 
| 


Part THree—ComMunitTy EXTENSION SERVICE 
Control Chart in the Case Study of Teaching 
Control Chart Questions and Suggestions 
Teaching Case Records III (Community Extension Service) 


(City and State) 
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whether the apportionment to the districts were by the 
Act of 1923 or by some other plan; hence, in making 
an interpretation of Tables II, III, and IV we should 
regard the data as being directly comparable, or 
nearly so, 

House Bill 405 and Senate Bill 253 may be criticised 
by some because it is proposed that the pupil rather than 


TABLE IV.—PROPOSED PLAN OF APPORTIONMENT ILLUSTRATED FOR 
Groups OF ONE-TEACHER DISTRICTS 


(This table is summarized from original 1926 budget reports 
filed in the Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. Twelve groups of ten districts each are listed in the order 
of the equalized assessed valuation of the group. The table is too 
‘*heavy’’ in weak districts to be typical of all of the one-teacher 
districts of Illinois.) 








|Standing of 
Group 
Among 

Districts of 
County 


Equalised Claims for State Aid 


Assessed 
Valuation of 
10 Districts 


Average 
Educational 
Tax Rate of 
10 Districts 





Name of 
County 


By H. B. 405) 
and 
8. B. 253 





6 





| O—Ey-—— 
DeKalb. ...... 
Winnebago.... 
ne 
Kendall 

Stark 

Pope... . , 
are 
Winnebago.... 
Effingham ..... 


to 
s= 


= 
eo 
on 


errr? t ka af 
= tte to te eee 
$23 


geeseeese: 
grReeereeess 




















* Note that the ten weak districts of Stark have higher valua- 
tion than the ten strong of Pope. 

(a) Some of the districts of this group have very large en- 
rollment and should have especially strong teachers. 


the teacher be the primary basis of apportionment. Yet 
any weakness that the pupil basis for apportionment 
might show will be met sufficiently through allotting at 
least 18 pupilgsin average daily attendance for each 
full time elementary teacher in districts entitled to claim 
state aid, and through permitting the needy districts to 
claim special aid on either the teacher or the pupil basis 
of computation. The figure eighteen has been deter- 
mined not in a hit-and-miss fashion but from the aver- 
age daily attendance of the 10,000 one-teacher districts 
of the State. Certainly the proposed plan offers suffi- 
cient safeguards for the district with few pupils per 
teacher. 

Furthermore, let us remember that to distribute state 
aid in Illinois on the teacher basis primarily is to dis- 
tribute according to local ability, and therefore, te pro- 
ceed exactly contrary to the principle of equalization. 
Table V shows that the number of teachers employed 
for a given number of pupils tends to vary directly, as 
does taxable ability. 


TABLE V.—TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO IN RELATION TO ABILITY TO Sup- 
PORT EDUCATION IN DistRICTS CONTAINING CITIES OF 
5,000 To 10,000 POPULATION 
(Basie data are from 1926 budget reports filed in Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.) 








Equalized Assessed 





Groups of 
Districts 


Valuation Per Ele- 
mentary Pupil in 
A.D. A. 


Equalized Assessed 
Valuation Per Ele- 
mentary Teacher 


No. of Elementary 
Teachers Per 1,000 
Pupils in A. D. A. 





1 


2 


3 





Ablest third 
Middle third 


Weakest third... . 








$113,704 
73,278 
49 ,978 
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ce Comfortable, — 
—and Delightful: / 


EUROPE 


Our TOURIST Third Cabin 
will appeal to good taste . . 
Year-Round Service 
On —the only ships in the world 
devoted exclusively to Tourist 
Third Cabin a ngers, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Winifredian, Devonian. 
—the largest ships to Liverpool, 
convenient for Shakespeare 


5 _ — and English Lake 
3 —the world’s largest steamer, 
wae ship Majestic, and the Homeric, 


to Cherbourg (for Paris) and 
ine °1'7@ (vo) Southampton (for London). 


ene Ke Sarto Gab 





RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
TRANGPORT 


se Teewateenas Beneanrine waatesn eenurane 


A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chicago; 
or any authorized stearnship agent 




















eo 


HAVANA 
PANAMA CANAL 
CALIFORNIA 
Then Cross North America 


Allon one glorious trip. A delightiul AS dey voyage 


of routes) with stop-overs at points of interest. 
$350 (up) 


| Includes all meals and First class accommodation on 
steamer, and fare across continent. Start (in either 
direction) from main line point nearest your home. 

; GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-expense Round 
Trip Tour to California. Westward by rail in early 
July (choice of northern or southern routes) and 
return on §.S. Mongolia. Moderate fares. 


Apply for booklets. State whether interested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chicago; 
or any authorized steamship agent 
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BARABAS WAS NOT SO DUMB 


By MILES GLORIOSUS 


Those of You who Attended the Performance of the great 
Passion Play in Bloomington at Easter Time remember that one 
of the Great Scenes occurs in Pilate’s Court when the Crowd yells, 
“Release Barabas!” 


Now that the Passion Play is Over, I can tell you what I Dis- 
covered about the Inside Reason why Barabas had such a Pull. 
While snooping around the Building during the Performance, I 
came to the Stagehands’ Hangout under the Stage and there I found 
Barabas playing Rummy with two Members of the Sanhedrin. 


It Occurred to me that, although Dr. Harry J. Baker does not 
Say anything About it in his book, Here was Another Example of 
the Characteristic Differences in Bright and Dull Pupils. 


Whether that is Correct or Not, the Fact Remains that Baker’s 
Book is one of the Most Successful that we have Published. Al- 
most One out of Every Ten Superintendents to Whom We sent 
Announcements of the Book has Ordered a Copy. 


Yes, Madam-or Sir, as the Case May Be-Baker’s Book is 
Booming! If You have not Ordered your Copy Yet, we Suggest 
that You Order Now. Baker’s Characteristic Differences in Bright 
and Dull Pupils is Undoubtedly a Book of Fundamental Importance 
in your Work of Classifying Children. 





Characteristic Differences in Bright and Dull Pupils 


By HARRY J. BAKER, Ph. D., 
Clinical Psychologist of the Public Schools of Detroit. 


An Interpretation of Mental Differences, with Special 
Reference to Teaching Procedures 


118 pages, 6 by 9 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


Public School Publishing Company 


509 North East Street Bloomington, Illinois 
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Making the teacher the basis of apportionment may 
cause the State on one hand to aid in the employment of 
an excessive number of teachers, and on the other hand 
to penalize weak districts which need more teachers and 
yet cannot afford to employ them. Only when the State 
assumes practically entire support of the common schools 
will the number of teachers (unless it be a weighted 
number) serve as a satisfactory means of apportionment 
in Illinois; then the weaker districts would be enabled to 
have relatively as many teachers as are needed. 

Also the proposed plan of apportionment may be 
criticized because of the omission of teacher-training re- 
wards. However, we must remember that the child and 
not the teacher is the center of the educational solar 

‘system, and that only by making the child the primary 
basis of apportionment can the state funds be made to 
serve the crying needs of the weak districts with crowded 
classrooms. 

Table VI illustrates that the abler districts employ 
the more teachers with superior training. Since well- 
trained teachers are desirable, then why not apportion 
money on some basis such that the poor districts will 
have sufficient sums to employ better teachers? Allot- 
ting funds on the basis of teacher-training diverts state 

aid from the poor districts and sends the same to the 
wealthy districts which are already employing teachers 
well prepared for the work. 
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TABLE VI.—RELATION BETWEEN TAXABLE ABILITY AND TRAINING 
or TEACHERS 


(Data apply to the 78 district containing places of 2,500 to 
5,000 population, and are summarized from the original 1926 bud- 
get reports filed in the Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.) 











No. of Class A 
Teachers Per 1,000 
Pupils in A. D. A, 





Per Cent of 
Teachers 
in Class A 


Equalized Assessed 
Valuation Per Ele- 
mentary Teacher 


Quartile Groups 





(1) (2) (3) 














Ablest Quartile. ........ $129 ,470 81.2% 














Ff eee _ 86,927 66.4 24.6 
Next Weak Q.......... 65 ,884 56.4 19.2 
Weakest Quartile....... 45,798 7.3 8.4 








- Again, let us remind the proponents of the teacher- 
training award clause of the present Act of 1923 that 
there is a surplus of trained teachers in Illinois; that the 
market for this surplus must be opened up in the weaker, 
and not in the abler, districts. Let us also point out that 
the state aid received by the apportionment of $9.00 per 
pupil in average daily attendance may be used by local 
wealthy districts to build up any local salary schedule 
that is desired; that the entire sum received from the 
State by many abler districts might well be expended 
for rewards to local teachers for advancing their pro- 
fessional training. 

To us it seems that professional preparation of teach- 
ers is too important a matter for the State to leave in 
any considerable measure to the mere optional choice of 
local boards. By state-wide law, well-trained teachers 
should be demanded in every district. Let those who 


sincerely advocate the professional training of teachers 
get back of Senate Bill 180 in the House which takes an- 
other step forward in making teaching a real profession. 





CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Those who believe in democracy in education 
cannot sincerely advocate that state funds be apportioned 
primarily on superior optional standards that only the 
abler districts can meet. 
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Drawing Spring Landscapes 


“Crayota Wax Crayons 


you will find ““CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons 


FO teaching Spring landscape drawing, 
the ideal medium. Here is one way to use 


them: 


Outline first the shape of the picture with 
Very lightly, draw the 
outline of the ground, trees and house in blue 


green ““CRAYOLA.’ 


or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the ““CRAY- 
OLA” strokes in the direction which the sur- 


Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 


“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 


“Natural Slate 


installed 75 years ago are still 


in active use.” 


Permanent— 
“First Cost the 


No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 


School Directors 


NATURAL SLATE 


































Blackboards 







Only Cost.” 







everywhere! 
















AKA WAYS 


JAK 
Aw POS \\ 


with 


faces seem to ask for. Use 


for trees, curved ones for hills and clouds. 
“CRAYOLA” 


Buy 


nearest school supply dealer. 


Binney & Smith 
and green box. 


Crayons from your 


o.’s ‘““CRAYOLA” in orange 










































straight strokes 











Be sure to get 





BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
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The New Mathematics Book Two, John C. 
Stone. 1926, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
221 East Twentieth St., Chicago. Cloth. 
Pp. 308. 

Stories for Junior High Schools, by William 
Rabenort, 1926. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
330 East 21st St., Chicago. Cloth. Pp. 
416. 

Poetry for Junior High Schools, Book One, 
Elias Lieberman. 1926, Charles Scribner’s 
sons, 330 E. 21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. 
Pp. 198. 

Poetry For Junior High Schools, Book Two, 
by Elias Lieberman. 1926, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 330 E. 21st street, Chicago. 
Cloth. Pp. 164. 

L’Abbe Constantin by Ludovic Halevy. 
1926, Charles E. Merrill Company, 329 E. 
23rd Street, Chicago. Cloth. Pp. 328. 

Educational Story Plays and School Room 
Games, by Emily W. Elmore and Marie L. 
Carns. 1926, A. 8. Barnes and Co., 7 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Cloth. 
Pp. 145. 

Graded Games for Rural Schools, by Alfred 
E. Ross. 1926, A. 8. Barnes and Oo., 7 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Cloth. 
Pp. 62. ‘ 

Speaking and Writing English, Bernard M. 
*sheridan, Clare Kleiser and Anna I. 
Mathews. 1926, Benj. H. Sanborn and 
Company, 221 East 20th St., Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 231. 

Graded Drill Exercises in Correctwe Eng- 
lish, Book III, William A. Boylan and 
Albert Taylor. 1926, Noble and Noble, 76 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cloth. 
Pp. 131. 

New Third Reader, The Horace Mann Read- 
ers, by Walter L. Hervey and Melvin Hix. 
1926, Longmans; Green and Co., 2459 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Pp. 282. 
TIilustrated. 

The Story of our American People, Volume 
One—The Colonial Period, by Charles F. 
Horne. 1926, U. 8S. History Publishing 
Co., New York. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
465. 


The Story of our American People, Volume 
Two—The National Period, by Charles F. 
Horne. 1926, U. 8. History Publishing 
Co., New York. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
540. 

Best Dog Stories, Dwight Everett Watkins 
and Charles H. Raymond. 1925, Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., 536 South Clark St., Chi- 
eago. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 322. 

Learn to Study Readers, Book Four, Grade 
Five, by Ernest Horn and Ruth M. Mo- 
scrip. 1926, Ginn and Company, Prairie 
Ave., and 25th Street, Chicago. Cloth. 
Tilustrated. Pp. 351. 

Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, Law Series, Vol. I, Theodore Cal- 
vin Pease. 1925, Illinois State Historical 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. Cloth. Pp. 
591. 


A Laboratory Plane Geometry, William A. 
Austin. 1926, Scott, Foresman and Co., 
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Library, Vol. XIX Theodore Calvin Pease, 
1925. The Illinois State Historical Li- 
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The Declaration of Independence for Young 
Americans. By George William Gerwig. 
1926, George H. Doran Co., New York. 
Cloth. Pp. 122. 
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Education, Baltimore. Paper. Pp. 132. 
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1925. Denver School Press. Paper. Pp. 
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Twentieth Annual Report of the President 
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Paper. Pp. 241. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, Published by the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, Springfield, Illinois. Pp. 
777. Paper. 

National Spelling Scale, for Senior High 
Schools, by John J. Tipton. 1926, Na- 
tional Publishing Society, Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland. Paper. 


Storm of the Old Frontier. By Marshall 
R. Hall. 1927. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth. Pp. 302. 


_ Secondary Education. By Emery N. Fer- 
riss, Ph.D., Professor of Rural Education in 
Cornell University. 1927. D. Appleton and 


Company, New York and London. Cloth. 
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HEARD AT DALLAS 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT 
THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
Spiritualize the Facts: 

‘*With the thrills of the days of geo- 
graphical discovery, of pioneering and In- 
dian warfare, of constructive patriotism of 
the sort that animated such nation builders 
as Washington, Hamilton and _ Lincoln 
largely removed from present day life, 
young people turn elsewhere, of necessity, 
for that emotional reaction, that ‘‘kick’’ 
which rightfully belongs to them. While the 
schools center their efforts on producing a 
generation of young people who are encyelo- 
paedic in their knowledge of facts, but who 
have not been taught’to appreciate the 
spiritual relations and values of those facts 
in their applicability to life problems which 
these pupils must expect to face and help 
solve the educators are missing an oppor- 
tunity for directing and using youthful 
energy and enthusiasm which lies ready to 
hand.’’—-M. G. Clark, Supt. of Schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Sources of School Revenue: 

‘*The time has come when our states must 
either adopt new types of taxation, or give 
up the hope of providing schools for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children of school age 
in the United States, who are not in school.’’ 

‘*The dishonesty, injustice and thousand 
and one other evils which inevitably attend 
the general property tax, have led one state 
after another to.adopt newer and sounder 
types of taxation. Of these the most signifi- 
cant and the most justifiable as well as the 
most promising are, income taxes, corpora- 
tion taxes, severance taxes, inheritance taxes 
and occupation taxes. 


‘‘A few states levy taxes on special com- 
modities or products as a means of provid- 
ing school rcvenues. One third of the pro- 
ceeds of gasoline taxcs in Montana and one 
fourth of such taxes in Texas are devoted to 
public schools. In 1926, Louisiana enacted 
a law placing a 10 percent sales tax on 
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tobacco. This tax has already increased the 
state school revenue by many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and has met with suc- 
cess and such favor that the Legislature 
of West Virginia now has before it a bill 
almost identical with the Louisiana Tobacco 
Tax Act.’’—Fletcher Harper Swift, Uni- 
versity of California. ; 


Sources of School Revenues: 


‘“My prediction is that we shall find it 
necessary in many or all of the states to 
supplement substantially ad valorem school 
taxes with taxes levied on special classes of 
property, for I think we dre safe in assum- 
ing that the demands on public education 
will increase and not decrease, and that there 


will be no abating of the rebellion against- 


ad valorem taxes. If then we are to satisfy 
the requirements of the public school facili- 
ties for the children of this country, we shall 
be forced, I believe, to abandon the practice 
of relying solely upon ad valorem taxes for 
school support, and to turn to new sources 
of revenues that will bring in new classes 
of contributors, or that will place a reason- 
able proportion of public school support on 
classes of property that can bear the tax 
load without breaking under the burden.’’— 
T. H. Harris, Supt. of Education, Louisiana. 


Education ana International Relations: 


**Tgnorance is the cause of many of the 
woes of humanity and the old saying, ‘ Know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free’ 
is still true. Shakespeare says, ‘Ignorance 
is the curse of God; knowledge the wing 
wherewith we fly to Heaven.’ The teachers 
of the world are undertaking a program of 
universal education. They seek to make op- 
portunities widespread and to give everyone 
his chance. This cannot be accomplished in 
a year or even a generation, but in due sea- 
son. A nation cannot expect to establish 
and maintain a suitable government which 
protects the individual in his life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness when a large majority 
of its citizens are unlettered. Governments 
of the people become efficient just in pro- 
portion to the spread of education. The edu- 
cation we must undertake today is not only 
a matter of reading, writing and arithmetic 
but a question of relationships. When we 
have taught the children all knowledge, how 
to measure the stars and to weigh the earth, 
and the principles of science, we have failed 
unless we teach them their relationships with 
their fellows and how to live together.’’— 
Augustus O. Thomas, President World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. 


Athletics for Girls: 


‘*In planning an athletic program for 
girls and women the following points should 
be kept in mind: All athletics should be 
developed from the point of view of the 
girl’s special needs and conditions and 
should not be copies of standards and pro- 
grams developed originally for men. The 
different physical make-up, the limitations 
and special responsibilities in the scheme of 
life of women must decide the type of ath- 
letics that shall be included in any program 
developed for them. The girl who is below 
normal physically must be considered as 
seriously as the one who is a star athlete.’ 
School programs should be enriched by offer- 
ing a variety of sports that wili be suited 
to individual tastes and physical needs. No 
girl should be allowed to indulge in games 
which tax her strength and which may cause 
permanent injury. All athletics for girls 
should be under the direct supervision of 
well trained women and not under men 
coaches who are likely to over-estimate a 
girl’s strength.’’—Blanche M. Trilling, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Wealthy districts have no right to higher per capita 
apportionments or ‘‘special favors’’ in the distribution 
of the common school fund. On the contrary, the funda- 
mental purpose of the fund demands relatively larger 
allotments to the weaker districts. 

(2) While the special aid features of the proposed 
plan of H. B. 405 and S. B. 253 do not seem to grant 
sufficient aid to the needy districts, yet the plan is per- 
haps the best that could be hoped for at the present time. 

Changing from the discriminatory Act of 1923 to a 
plan that can be said not to discriminate against the 
weaker districts would be a big forward step. 

The proposed plan could be easily adjusted in later 
years to meet the increased funds that surely ought to be 
made available for distribution, and it could be adapted 
easily to grant more aid to needy districts as the mini- 
mum legal school standards are made higher. . 

(3) A needy district that levies at least an educa- 
tional tax rate of $2.00 would be permitted to claim 
sufficient aid to make its available funds equal at least 
$34.00 per pupil in average daily attendance or $962.00 
per teacher. In Illinois the average current expenditure 
per elementary pupil in average daily attendance runs 
approximately $74.00 per year, and the average current 
expenditure per elementary teacher is fully $2,000; 
surely, therefore, the provision for ‘‘ equalization quotas’”’ 
is remarkably conservative. 

(4) The proposed plan of apportionment has ‘been 
formulated after careful consideration of the actual facts 
and conditions that prevail in all types of elementary dis- 
tricts of the State. It is a plan that is based on modern 
ideas of educational administration rather than on a 
priori opinions. 

(5) The administrative features of the proposed plan 
are simpler than those of the Act of 1923. The form of 
the report to be filled out by the individual district is 
much less detailed than the budget report now required. 

(6) Tests of the operation of the proposed plan have 
been tried out on numerous districts of all types and 
sizes—from the smallest one-teacher district to the Dis- 
trict of Chicago. The operation would prove much more 
successful than the Act of 1923. 

(7) Those who believe in a little more democracy in 
education, and who are willing to study and be moved 
by the logic of their honest investigations, should be will- 
ing to permit the proposed plan of H. B. 405 and S. B. 
253 to have a fair trial. 


Dept. OF RESEARCH AND Statistics, I.S.T.A. 


NOT SO DUMB 


A pupil with a low IQ who was asked to write a set 
of examination questions for himself turned in the fol- 
lowing: 

When was the War of 1812? 

From what province in France was Joan of Arc? 

Who was the author of Macauley’s History of Eng- 
land ? 

What two countries engaged in the Spanish-American 
War? 

In what season of the year did Washington spend the 
winter at Valley Forge! 

Tell about the Swiss navy? 

What city is at one end of the Brooklyn Bridge? — 

What isthmus is cut by the Panama Canal? 

What president was the author of the Monroe Doc- 
trine? 

How much money was spent for education in America 
in 1492? 








The “Olympian,” famous transcontinental train operated by 
Electric power for 660 miles over four mountain ranges. 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


EACHERS—Princi —Super- 

intendents— you should make 
every effort to go West this Summer. 
Attend the big N. E. A. Convention 
at Seattle and take advantage of the 
opportunity to visit some of the most 
interesting and picturesque parts of 
the North American Continent un- 
der most favorable conditions and 
at a nominal expense. 


En route stop over at Gallatin Gate 
way, Montana, and make a side-trip 
to wonderful Yellowstone Park 
through the newest and greatest 
entrance—Gallatin Gateway. 


It is but a short cruise from Seattle 
to Alaska, or Hawaii, lands of com- 
pelling interest and fascination. 


Summer Round Trip Fares are low, 
and include free side-trips to Lake 
Crescent on the Olympic Peninsula; 
Ashford, the rail station for Rainier 
National Park; Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C. 


At a slight additional cost you can 
make he “Grand Circle Tour,” in- 
cluding California, with choice of 
routes returning. 


Write our nearest Travel Bureau 
for full information and descriptive 
literature. 

G. HAYDEN 


Gent “Agent Pass'r a 
630 Marquette Bidg 
Chicago 
A. TANSLEY 
vee Mlarqestes Bi 
630 Bidg. 
c. J. PETERSON 


2003 Railway Exchange 
St. Louis 
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The High School of Tomorrow: 

‘*The high school of tomorrow will serve 
all pupils of high school age regardless of 
intelligence or previous academic accom- 
plishment. Much pernicious talk is now 
going the rounds about limiting attendance 
at high school and college. Many proposals 
are made which strike at the very roots of 
democracy and are contrary to the funda- 
mental theory upon which education rests. 
The public institution of general character 
that excludes an earnest student because of 
low rating on some test that tells only half 
the truth is in a position not unlike that of 
the father who abandons his own child. It 
is a hard. position to defend. Were the doc- 
trine of limiting attendance generally estab- 
lished, the schools would be able to go on 
forever with little effort to modify their 
practices to meet new situations. They 
would merely select the students that fitted 
into their conception of things, often turn- 
irg aside human material of the greatest 
value. The chief importance of intelligence 
te. ts lies not in their use as a means of ex- 
cluding students, but as a means of classi- 
fying students and helping them to discover 
their talents. The results of intelligence tests 
should suggest to the high-school not that 
youth should be barred, but that the school 
should alter its ways in order that youth 
might find a place within.’’—Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Editor, Journal of the N.E.A. 
Books as Educators: 


‘*The Book is the extension of the school, 
the reader becoming his own interpreter. 
The School enables the child to translate 
the printed page, at least to pronounce the 
words which appear upon it. His interpreta- 
tion of those words comes in part from the 
teachings of the school which gives him the 
elements of one science after another or 
introduces to his attention one field of 
thought after another. Beyond that, Life 
then becomes the teacher, and all the agen- 
cies which we have recounted must help to 
determine the reader’s power to interpret 
the message of the book. Now education 
falls under the direction of the youth him- 
self. ‘Great has been the gift of the book,’ 
in so far as the school can give it. This 
gift in itself overpays all that schools may 
cost the people.’’—Sarah Louise Arnold, 
National President, Girl Scouts of America. 
Teaching Use of Leisure Time: 

‘*Commercialized recreations are taking 
up too much of the leisure time of the 
American people. There are twenty thou- 
sand motion picture theatres in the United 
States and about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation attends every day. Granting the 
values of these activities in furnishing a 
change of scene for workers and providing 
them with wholesome enjoyment, there are 
many evils also connected with the activities. 

‘*From an educational point of view the 
most serious charge against these commer- 
cialized leisure oceupations is that they do 
not call for active participation on the part 
of the thousands who witness them. The 
schools are partly to blame. Their expensive 
athletic programs have entirely overlooked 
the true needs of physical education and 
have provided games where a very few par- 
ticipate while most of the student body oc- 
eupy the bleachers. 

‘*The problem demands the following pro- 
cedure on the part of the public schools: 
(1) The development of active participation 
on the part of the student body in all forms 
of extra-curricular activities;. (2) The or- 
ganization of all athletics as an integral part 
of the physical education curriculum; (3) 
Active cooperation with those individuals 
and organizations outside of the school that 
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are promoting worth-while leisure time oc- 
cupations.’’—Floyd T. Goodier, Supt. of 
Schools, Chicago Heights, Il. 


Supreme Need in Rural Schools: 

**One of the biggest obstacles in the way 
of professionalizing rural teaching is the 
amateur teacher. He is now, and always 
has been, the cause of a lamentable amount 
of educational waste in the public schools. 
Time, in the life of the child, is more valu- 
able than any other form of wealth. Misin- 
formation is worse than no information at 
all and the use of methods of teaching that 
tend to discourage the child, and perhaps 
even prejudice him against school and edu- 
cation, are the fruit of amateurish instruc- 
tion. It is difficult to understand how we 
ean longer continue to tamper with matters 
as important as these. In pioneer days it 
was impossible to get well prepared teachers. 
We had to get along as best we could. But 
the times of pioneering are behind us; no 
longer is it necessary for any community to 
give the charge of this most important busi- 
ness into the hands of the unprepared, waste- 
ful, and therefore expensive teachers. One 
of the most vital problems now facing solu- 
tion in America is the problem of how to 
prepare an adequate supply of well-visioned 
rural teachers and how to keep them on the 
job.’’—H. G. Foght. 


Team Work Needed: 

*¢ Although the responsibility of training 
children in character is laid at the doors of 
the public school today as it never has been 
before, nevertheless, the homes and churches 
must assume their share of the responsibility. 
What we need is team work—a three horse 
team: The home, the church and the school 
—all striving to give the best character edu- 
cation.’’—R. E. Brown, Principal of School, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Objectives of Health Course: 

I believe that the objectives to be realized 
in the junior high school health education 
program are: 

(1) To give to all the students sane and 
adequate health information. 

(2) To give further training in estab- 
lishing proper health habits. 

(3) To establish a well rounded physical 
education program, which effects the chil- 
dren: Physically through corrective exer- 
cises for posture and carriage and through 
a general health building program: Men- 
tally through definite training, in alertness, 
obedience and self-control: Morally through 
specific training in fair play and good 
sportsmanship, and Socially through deliber- 
ate training in the fine art of working, play- 
ing and cooperating harmoniously with each 
other. 

(4) To cooperate with home, community, 
state and nation in safe-guarding and pro- 
moting health.’’—W. E. Givens, Assistant 
Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 


Function of Parent-Teacher Associations: 
‘*Parent-teacher organizations should deal 
not only with problems of home and school, 
but with community problems in general as 
they affect the moral welfare of youth. 
These associations should be effective work- 
ing organizations, not simply entert2inment 
and debating clubs. Much of the work of 
both home and school may be nullified by 
community conditions all too common where 
the civie responsibilities of the mass of citi- 
zens are taken lightly.’’-Milton Bennion, 
University of Utah. 
Benefits of Extra-Curricular Activities: 
‘*For years we have held as our highest 
goal in education, the development of char- 
acter and training in citizenship. We have, 
however, not fully realized that we have the 
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very strongest and best instrument for this 
purpose already in operation in a very large 
number of dur schools: ‘We learn that 
which we practice and we do not learn that 
which we do not practice.’ Extra-curricular 
activities gives us at once the very finest pos- 
sible opportunity to practice the very quali- 
ties which we are most anxious our young 
people shall acquire. In the multifarious 
number of activities in our better high 
schools of today the student actually prac- 
tices and lives out such excellent saubtiee 
as fairness, give and take, cooperation with 
others, group responsibility, square dealing, 
and thoughtfulness for others, on the high- 
est possible plane. These ideals are thus 
wrought deep into the habitual responses of 
our young people.’’—Joseph G. Masters, 
Principal, Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 


Limitations of the Little Red Schoolhouse: 

‘*We no longer look upon ‘The Little Red 
School House’ as the center of educational 
life. It has been glorified for generations by 
political office seekers who wish to appeal to 
the support of the rural population of 
America. But today we know that the boy 
or girl who gets all of his or her education 
in the little red school house enters life with 
a handicap. 

‘*We are striving towards the day when 
every boy and girl in the state of Texas will 
receive a high school education. We know 
this is the only means of insuring the safety 
of the government of our state.’ ’—Governor 
Dan Moody, Texas. 


Rural School Superintendents : 

‘*Let us place the superintendent of rural 
schools on the same plane as to require- 
ments, to compensation, and to value as a 
public servant, as we place the superintend- 
ents of city systems. Let us expect of these 
school men and women the same high type 
of training and successful experience as must 
be evidenced by the leaders in the progres- 
sive city systems.’’—Ada York, Supt. San 
Diego County Schools, California. 


Value of Rural School Supervision: 

‘*There is no tried method of improving 
instruction in the rural schools that will give 
quicker, surer, and more permanent results 
than adequate supervision of the classroom 
teacher. 

**In a scientific experiment with two 
groups of rural consolidated schcols, similar 
in every respect except supervision, it was 
found that the children in the supervised 
schools made 126 percent more progress than 
the children in the unsupervised schools. 
Within the time at the disposal of all rural 
children in North Carolina, 7-14 years, ade- 
quate supervision of instruction would help 
them to obtain an education 2.26 times as 
good as the one now being received. 

**Not only does supervision mean time 
saved to the child for work or a higher edu- 
cation, but it means a proportional saving to 
the taxpayers. For every dollar expended 
for supervision this county purchased $7.92 
worth of additional instruction.’’—Macie 
Southall, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, North Carolina. 

The Meaning of Equalization: 

‘For many years America has accepted as 
a part of its educational philosophy the 
equalization of educational opportunity. 
Those in charge of the administration of 
public education have not been able to work 
out a program that will bring about this 
ideal. Gradually, however, we are more 
nearly approaching it. But the equalization 
of educational opportunity means more to 
some of us than it does to others. It means, 
first of all, that every child has a right to 


(Continued on Page 196) 
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LS.T.A. NEWS SERVICE 


The Educational News Service was resumed by the 
office of the I.S.T.A. on February 22 after a cessation 
of two months. Each week since resuming the service 
a bulletin has been issued concerning some subject re- 
lated to our legislative program. These bulletins have 
gone to a few of our members and to many newspapers, 
but probably there are many of our members that have 
net had their attention called to them. Since some of 
these bulletins contain arguments and data supporting 
bills now before the legislature, we are publishing them 
here for the information of our membership in general. 






FARMERS AND THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 

Facts and figures were given out today by Secy. Robert C, 
Moore of the State Teachers Association to prove that the farmers 

who are paying high district school taxes need a larger state school 
fund for equalization purposes. 

The Research Department of the Association has made a care- 
ful study of 20 one-room country districts in Montgomery County, 
10 of which are crossed by railroads and 10 of which contain only 
farmers and farm property. 

‘*The first 10 districts have a total assessed valuation of 
$1,342,029, of which $837,034 is railroad assessment. This means 
that in these districts the railroads pay 62 per cent of the cost of 
the schools, and the farmers pay only 38 per cent. To state it 
another way, the railroads pay for the schools 3 years out of 5, and 
the farm taxes only 2 years of out 5. One of the districts actually 
has 80 per cent of its taxes paid by the railroads. 

‘*The other 10 districts in the same county are without any 
ratlroads. They have a total assessed valuation of only $367,040, 
or only 27 per cent as much as the first group of 10, and less than 
half as much as the assessed value of the railroads alone in the 
first 10. This means that the farm property of these 10 districts 
must support the schools without any help from the railroads, al- 
though the railroads belong to these farmers just as much as they 
belong to those in the other districts. The average tax rate in 
the first 10 districts is only 58 cents on the $100 of assessed valu- 
ation, while in the second 10 it is $1.95, or over three times as high. 
One of the first 10 in 1926 levied only 20 cents, while one in the 
second 10, levied $2.60. Therefore, the farmers of the second paid 
school taxes 13 times as high as did the farmers of the first for 
practically the same service.’’ 

The research department has found also that there are great 
inequalities in the assessment of farm lands in the various counties. 
By using the U. 8. Census of Agriculture in Illinois for 1925 and 
the Report of the State T'ax Commission for the same year, it is 

found that in 10 counties in southern Illinois the farm land is 
assessed at an average of 56 percent of its true value of $46 per 
acre, while in 10 counties in north-central Dllinois farm land is 
assessed at only 38 per cent of its true value of $210 per acre. 
In Perry County farm land is assessed at 82 per cent, and in 
Woodford County at only 34 per cent. 

The teachers declare that a large state school fund would 
help overcome these inequalities in taxation and the resultant in- 
equalities in school efficiency. For if the state fund were larger 
it would furnish an incentive for the State Tax Commission to 
perform its duty of equalizing farm land assessments; and a state 
school fund is levied on all property wherever found, and should 
be distributed to the districts according to their needs. Therefore, 
the teachers recommend H. B. No. 305 by Mr. Waller and also a 
bill that will be introduced soon to amend the law distributing the 
state school fund. 

—April 12, 1927. 
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“~ GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND ~ 















Ever since Dr. W. J. Osborn, Director of Educational 
Measurement, State Department of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin, asked his now famous rhetorical question, Are 
We Making Good at Teaching History?, a year and a half 
ago, (130 pages, 6 by 9, Cloth. Price, $1.25 a copy postpaid), 
many superintendents and principals have sought a construc- 
tive answer. One of the best answers was made by Superin- 
tendent M. G. Clark of the public schools of Sioux City, Iowa, 
in the address that he delivered at the Dallas meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E. A. last March on 
“Spiritualizing the Facts.’’ We will be glad to send compli- 
mentary copies of this address to any teachers who are in- 


terested in reading it. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
509 North East Street Bloomington, Illinois 
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Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Have your ticket read via Great Northern going to or 
returning from the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. Then 
you can stop off at Glacier National Park and cruise 
gem-like mountain Iakes—hike or ride horse-back along 
beckoning woodland trails—explore amazing glaciers— 
enjoy dances and camp-fire parties under a magic moun- 
tain moon . . . Special low round-trip summer fares to 
Seattle, Tacoma or Portland include travel on the NEW 
ORIENTAL LIMITED—de luxe service—no extra fare 
and permit stop-over at the Park, Spokane and other 
intermediate points. Inquire today! 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales 
Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, virtually an ex- 
tension of Glacier National Park across the international 
boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 
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acquire a rich spiritual background, to at- 
tend a school that has as long a term, as 
competent a teacher, as good equipment, as 
modern a building, as sanitary conditions, 
and as adequate playgrounds as any other 
child. 

‘*Tt means more than that. Every child 
shall have an equal chance to a choice of 
occupations regardless of birth, wealth, en- 
vironment, or occupation or parents. It 
means that the child of the poorest farmer, 
or of the most poorly paid industrial worker 
shall have the same chance to choose his 
oceupation as the child of the prosperous 
business or professional man. The child 
shall not only have a right to choice of oceu- 
pations but that the curriculum shall be con- 
structed to be of the largest possible assist- 
ance in helping him to discover what he can 
do best and in preparing him for his chosen 
vocation or profession.’’—Dean William 8. 
Taylor, University of Kentucky. 
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Athletics for Small Schools: 

‘* Another common defect in management 
of smaller school systems is the undue em- 
phasis placed upon extra-curricular activity, 
especially athletics. Recognizing the many 
values in extra-curricular work, and seeing 
the large school extensively engaged in stu- 
dent activities, the principal of the small 
school frequently embarks upon the tem- 
pestuous and treacherous high sea of exces- 
sive contest work. The pupils are few, but 
the contests are many. It is my opinion 
that correction of this matter is a project 
for concerted action on the part of prin- 
cipals of small schools; possibly they will 
find that principals of large schools will co- 
operate in scaling down the importance and 
number of inter-school contests in the inter- 
est of a more general participation by pu- 
pils and a shrinkage in the emphasis upon 
championships.’’—Carl A. Jessen, State H. 
8: Supervisor, Montana. 











Question: 


Answer: 





System? 
Answer :—Oh, Yes. 


Do Teachers Enjoy Penmanship Instruction? 
Ah, There You Have Me. 
Question:—Are Teachers Trained to Use a Particular 


Question—Are Teachers Teaching the Same System in 
Which They Were Trained? 


Answer :—Ah, There You Have Me Again. 
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Factors of Student Efficiency: 

**Tt is found that the mental development 
of both boys and girls in the high school is 
the fact most closely related to the work 
they do in their school subjects and that 
their chronological age comes next in im- 
portance. In the case of the boys, home 
eonditions come third in rank and the length 
of their school training fourth. In the case 
of the high school girls, the social status of 
the home affects their school achievement 
least of all, school training comes third in 
importance after mentality and life age, and 
physique fourth. For both boys and girls, 
the length of time the family lives in a 
community and the distance of the home 
from school are negligible factors in the 
matter of success in school.’’—Frederick L. 
Whitney, Colorado State Teachers College. 


Character Through Cooperate Service: 

**As a class-room teacher, I believe that 
the most important tendency in our sehools 
today is this one of building character 
through co-operative service. We may be 
handicapped by the size of classes, lack of 
text books, and need of an improved cur- 
riculum; still we aim to make the pupils 
strong in service and proud to serve. We 
must guidé a child to choose intelligently 
between right and wrong, and thereby lessen 
his heartaches and tears, his selfish tenden- 
cies, and touch the soul springs of his life. 
No child can live or express higher than he 
thinks. And right thinking should help him 
to become civic-minded, not only United 
States-minded, but World-minded.’’—Annie 
C. Woodward, President Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation. 


Two Fundamental Facts: 

**Study of the history of educational de- 
velopment in this country reveals two facts 
of outstanding importance. The first is that 
the education of a child is no longer thought 
of as primarily the privilege of the home, 
but rather as the obligation of the commu- 
nity. The second is that the community unit 
to assume this obligation has increasingly 
come to be recognized as the state.’’—Her- 
bert S. Weet, Supt. of Schools, Rochester, 
m.-E. 


The Technique of Individual Instruction: 

‘*The individual technique itself consists 
of three common-sense steps. These steps 
may be taken in any school system to the 
distinct advantage of that school system. 

‘*The three steps of the technique may 
be summarized as follows: 

‘*1, Specify exactly what knowledge and 
skill each child is expected to master. This 
should of course be done in terms of sci- 
entific research as to social needs. 

‘*2. Prepare or select complete diagnostic 
tests which will determine exactly where 
each child needs help or training. 

‘*3. Make the materials of instruction 
self-instructive, like correspondence lessons, 
so that each child may move step by step 
independently without always having to wait 
for the teacher. 

‘*The technique simply consists of know- 
ing what you are trying to teach, finding out 
where each child needs help, and making it 
possible for the child to learn what he is 
expected to learn.’’—Carleton Washburne, 
Supt. of Schools, Winnetka, Til. 


Personality of Classroom Teacher: 
‘*Sehools systems, in general, stress or- 
ganization and uniformity, and too often 
fail to stress the things that strengthen and 
develop personality on the part of the indi- 
vidual teacher. In the final analysis, it is 
the personality of the individual elassroom 
teacher that counts for most in the educa- 
tive process. System and organization in 
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ble optimist—as much of an optimist, for in- 
stance, as the man who keeps up his member- 
ship in the bartenders’ union. Bertram ex- 
pects you to read this announcement. On 
the other hand, Charlie Foster, who has made 
several voyages across the Pacific Ocean, is 
frankly skeptical of the value of any kind 
of advertising, whether of ocean travel or of 
school books. Therefore, if you wish to give 
Charlie Foster the shock of his life, about 
ten thousand of you readers will write to 
Mr. C, R. Foster, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ilinois, 
and ask him for more information concern- 
ing the Sheridan-Kleiser-Mathews Book One 
of Speaking and Writing English. The 
twenty-one thousand kind-hearted readers 
can write to Bertram Hockmark at the same 
address. That accounts for thirty-one thou- 
sand of the readers of The Illinois Teacher. 
The others may not see this column and 
therefore we cannot expect them to write. 
Probably Charlie is safe for a while yet. 


State School Administration: A Textbook 
of Principles. By Ellwood P. Cubberly, 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 1927. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Pp. xix, 773. 

You can tell from the number of pages 
that Dean Cubberly leaves very few stones 
unturned in his analysis and discussion of 
the many phases of school administration. 
The opportunity for personal application 
may be inferred from the dedication of the 
book ‘‘To Frank Pierrepont Graves, Presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New 
York, Commissioner of Education for New 
York, administrator, scholar, teacher, friend 
who, in the administration of the school sys- 
tem of the State of New York, exemplifies 
in practice many of the fundamental prin- 
ciples in State School Administration set 
forth in this volume.’’ 


Toy Town. By Etta Austin Blaisdell, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Wide-Awake Readers,’’ ‘‘ The 
Child Life Readers,’’ ‘‘The Rhyme and 
Story Readers,’’ ‘‘Little People Every- 
where,’’ ete. Illustrated by Clara Atwood 
Fitts. School edition. Little, Brown and 
Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cloth. 130 pages. 

If you would like to know more about this 
book, just write to Comrade Paul Newman, 
Little, Brown, and Company, care of Charlie 
Foster, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

An Exploratory Course in General Lan- 
guage. Developed by Lucy Mallard Bugbee 
and Elma M. Clark, Paul 8. Parsons, Ruth 
8S. Green, Donald B. Swett, and Clarice E. 
Williams, of the public schools of West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 1926. Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 221 East Twentieth Street, Chi- 
cago, [Minois. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 258 
pages. 

For some reason that I have not attempted 
to analyze, this book recalls a statement 
made by Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, during the recent St. Louis meeting 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. I have no way of know- 
ing whether or not Doctor Judd referred to 
this particular book; belike, he meant some 
other. But just for ducks read what he said 
and judge for yourself: 

** Lately there came into my hands a book 
designed as a text for class use in a course 
on general language. After some introduc- 
tory chapters dealing with what the authors 
think may have been true of primitive lan- 
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guages there are a number of elementary les- 
sons in Latin declensions and conjugations 
followed by similar extracts from the first 
chapters of grammars of French, Spanish, 
and German. When I laid the book down, 
I was nearly ready to join the ranks of those 
who abhor general courses, so full of ignor- 
ance on the one hand and conventional treat- 
ment on the other was this well intentioned 
but misguided excursion into the field where 
comparative philology has opened the way 
to historical and anthropological romance.’’ 

Be that as it may, I am plotting to try 
this book on my son Bill during the coming 
summer to see if I can him started on 
some advance knowledge of Latin and mod- 
ern foreign languages before he enters high 
school a year and a half hence. 

If you prefer to see the book and judge 
it for yourself I am sure that you will be 
able to obtain additional information con- 
cerning it by writing to my friend, Charlie 
Foster, care of Mr. William Foster Young, 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 221 East 
Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Rural Life at the Crossroads. Campbell, 
Macy. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 1927. 

Our friend, Professor Macy Campbell, 
who is head of the Department of Education 
in the Iowa State Teachers College, has writ- 
ten one of the best books which has been 
published on the rural problem during the 
past ten years. His book is a contribution 
to rural sociology, economies, and education. 
On the front cover is a sign at the fork in a 
road. One side of the sign at the crossroads 
points ‘‘To Power’’ and the other ‘‘ To Peas- 
antry.’’ No teacher or principal in rural 
Illinois can well afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity of reading this timely book. Prof. 
Campbell says emphatically that ‘‘tgnorance 
cannot meet the present problem’’ and that 
we are trying to do the ‘‘hardest task with 
the poorest tools.’’ He further states that 
the old task of farm-like schools was indi- 
vidual development and preparation for po- 
litical democracy, while the new task is co- 
operative development and preparation for 
economic democracy. He shows by graph 
that out of the new wealth produced from 
land in the United States, 19 percent is lost 
thru rent paid by tenants, 15 percent lost 
thru interest on farm mortgages, 4.7 percent 
lost thru excess taxes, 20 percent lost thru 
depreciation of buying power of the farm, 
and indefinite percent lost thru soil deple- 
tion and that this thereby leaves less than 
41 pereent to support life in rural commu- 
nities. 

Quoting from his concluding paragraph 
(P. 473) we find, ‘‘If the American farm 
people are permitted to descend into peas- 
antry, they will eventually pull down the 
nation after them. This, too, is the warn- 
ing of history. The hour is struck! Which 
way rural life?’’ 

As long as we use the rural school as a 
training school for city teachers and as long 
as rural teachers are poorly paid and least 
trained we are likely to move on toward 
poverty instead of power. This book con- 
tains the formula for ‘‘right about face.’’ 

L. W. Hacker, 
Department of Rural Education, 
Illimois State Normal Uniwersity. 


A Guide to Thinking. A Beginner’s Book 
in Logic. By Olin Templin, Professor of 


Logic, Ethics, and Esthetics, University of 
Kansas, and Anna McCracken, Instructor in 
Logic and Ethics, University of Kansas. 
1927. Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, N. Y. Cloth. 


The authors show how practical is the 
study of logic, what are the values of right 
thinking, and the calamitous results of 
wrong thinking. 


Outward Bound. Book Five, Grade VIII, 
The Atlantic Readers. Edited by Randall J. 
Condon, Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Schools. 1927. Little, Brown and Company, 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. xxvi, 342. 

‘*Character is higher than intellect.’’ 

—Emerson. 


What’s Wrong with American Education? 
By David Snedden, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y. 1927. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Cloth. Pp. ix, 379. 

My friend, Manson Glover, at the address 
shown above, will be glad to give any of you 
further information concerning Doctor 
Snedden’s latest constructive criticism. 


Stories East and West. A Supplementary 
Reader by Lora B. Peck, author of ‘‘ Near 
and Far Stories’’ with Tilustrations by 
Bhoda Chase. 1927. Little, Brown and 
Company. Cloth. Pp. xii, 218. 

The genial Paul Newman of Little, Brown 
and Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, 
Chieago, will undoubtedly be more than 
glad to show you a copy of this charming 
book if you ask him. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
1787-1927. By James M. Beck, LL.D., for- 
merly Solicitor General of the United States, 
Honorary Bencher of Gray’s Inn, Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. Foreword by Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States; 
Edited for school use by Edwin L. Miller, 
Assistant Superintendent of Detroit Schools, 
and C. C. Barnes, Supervisor of Social Sci- 
ences, Detroit Public Schools. 1927. George 
H. Doran Company, New York, N. Y. Cloth. 
Pp. ix, 207. 

‘*Look unto the Rock, whence ye are 
hewn.’ ’—Isaiah. 


The Age of Discovery. Book I, The Story 
of America. By Ramon Coffman, author 
of ‘‘Child’s History of the Human Race.’’ 
1927. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
127. 


The Nervous Child. By Hector Charles 
Cameron, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), Physician in Charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Department, Guy’s Hospital. Third 
Edition. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Copenhagen, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Cape Town, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Shanghai. Cloth. viii, 233. 


Ad Alpes. A Tale of Roman Life. By 
H. C. Nutting, University of California. The 
Lake Classical Series. 1927. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 623 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 298. 


Standard Service Arithmetics, Grade 
Three. By F. B. Knight, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Iowa, J. W. Studebaker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, 
G. M. Ruch, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of California. Standard Mathematical 
Service Edited by George W. Myers. 1926. 
Seott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. Pp. xiii, 391 
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school work, that do not tend to develop a 
more effective personality in the teacher, 
count for little. In the schools of Mount 
Vernon we try to choose teachers with big 
and fine personalities, and then to present 
conditions, in the way of ideals and en- 
vironment, that will cause these personali- 
ties to grow even bigger and finer.’’—Wil- 
liam H. Holmes, Supt. of Schools, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


Teachers Lack Knowledge of World: 


‘*But mastery of mere subject-matter in 
the subjects that are to be taught is not 
alone sufficient to ensure effective teaching 
or to give the teacher a clear conception of 
educational ends. The subject-matter of the 
school must be ‘tied up to’ or related to 
life, to the social needs of the times. It is 
at this point precisely where many teachers 
fail. They do not know life and possess a 
very inadequate knowledge of the world in 
which they live. An investigation recently 
conducted by the speaker showed, for in- 
stance, that less than 5 percent of 400 high 
school teachers and principals had ever heard 
of Glenn Frank, less than 4 percent had ever 
read James Harvey Robinson’s ‘The Mind 
in the Making,’ a very small minority sub- 
scribes to even one leading periodical of 
opinion and an even smaller minority reads 
regularly the editorials of any daily news- 
paper.’’—E. Clarke Fontaine, State Super- 
visor of High Schools, Maryland. 


The Three C’s: 


*‘Educators everywhere and legislatures 
for the most part are coming to realize that 
there is need of the development of the 
‘Three C’s’ (Culture, Character, and Cit- 
izenship) as well as the proverbial ‘Three 
R’s.’ That a competent school teacher is 
the final and determining factor in the rise 
of public education. That an effective pub- 
lic school system is dependent upon an in- 
telligent and well informed public opinion. 
That the school exists to serve the child, and 
they are determined that the curriculum shall 
be so constructed and adjusted as to be of 
the greatest possible assistance in helping 
the child to discover what he can do best in 
preparing himself for his chosen vocation or 
profession.’’—Fred H. Duffy, Principal of 
Junior High School, Steubenville, Ohio. 


The Ideal Child: 


‘*To summarize then what we desire of 
the child is briefly this: 

**1. A sound, physical foundation based 
upon scientific knowledge as_ reflected 
through the physician, dietician, and the ath- 
letic instructor. These should be called upon 
to the fullest extent possible. 


**2. For the mind, we want activity, elas- 
ticity, curiosity, imagination, construction, 
fearlessness, control, and the like. 

**3. For the spiritual quality, we want 
the essence of the Golden Rule which will 
embrace kindness, gentleness, perception for 
the feelings of others, willingness to serve, 
and to cooperate.’’—Florence Bamberger, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Modernizing Education: 

‘*Three positive changes in school prac- 
tice are clearly evident in the first quarter 
of this century. We are re-examining aims, 
objectives, procedures and results from the 
scientific point of view. We have re-or- 
ganized the curriculum. We have shifted 
the emphasis from selective education to that 
of conserving all abilities, high and low. In 
other words, a democratic attitude has super- 
ceded the old aristocratic view. The modern 
school recognizes each child as an indi- 
vidual problem to be given that training 
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vince you of our reliability. 
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rector Chicago Herald and Examiner, Travel 
Bureau. 
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stamps) brings new 28 x 34 inch U.S. road 
map, featuring transcontinental and connect- 
ing highways and revised U.S. markers, 
National Parks and Monuments. Also 
membership card entitling you to such route 
information, with all necessary maps, as you 
may request during 1927 touring season. 

Just one dollar to success of your 
vacation tour. Write immediately. Address Dept. A. 
National Motor Tour Service 

Barrington, Illinois 
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which will enable him to live a life of maxi- 
mum service to society and happiness for 
himself.’’—E. G. Doudna, Secy., Wis. 8S.T.A. 


Importance of Preschool Period: 


** Psycho-analysts, psychiatrists. and men- 
tal hygienists may tend to exaggerate the 
sensitivity of the early years to impressions, 
and to the effects of these experiences in in- 
fluencing all later thought, feeling, and be- 
havior. While we grant that this group of 
thinkers may tend to emphasize the perma- 
nency and conditioning power of these early 
influences too greatly, all who work with 
the human being in these early periods are 
convinced of the importance of the pre- 
school period; First, as a period of rapid 
development; second, as a period of tre- 
mendous learning and achievement; third, 
as a period influencing greatly all later ac- 
quisitions.’’—Patty 8. Hill, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Homes Influence Behavior: 


**Modern psychology has thrown a new 
light upon behavior problems. It has taught 
school people to be slow to call a boy or 
a girl bad. It has taught us to look for 
the causes of maladjusted behavior and to 
seek to remove the causes rather than to 
apply punitive measures. We have found 
in Madison that many behavior cases lead 
back into the homes and ‘show that parents 
rather than the children are really at fault. 
It is a sad fact long known but only re- 
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cently comprehended that any kind of mis- 
behavior by parents has a tendency to throw 
the child into a state of mental instability 
and to render him unfit to cope with the 
baffling problems which even children must 
meet.’’—Thomas W. Gosling, Supt. of 
Schools, Madison, Wis. 


Guideposts to Citizenship. By Charles 
Edgar Finch, B. 8., Director of Junior High 
School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, 
N. Y. 1927. American Book Company, 330 
East Twenty-second Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. x, 278. 


JESSE NEWLON TO COLUMBIA 


The trustees of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, announce the 
appointment of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, now 
Superintendent of Schools in Denver, Colo- 
rado, as Director of the Lincoln School and 
Professor of Education in Teachers College. 
He will assume his office on September 1, 
1927. 

Doctor Newlon is a graduate of Indiana 
University. He received the Master’s degree 
from Teachers College in 1914 and in 1922 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Denver. He has been 
High School Principal in Deeatur, Illinois, 
and in 1917 was elected Superintendent of 
Schools in Lincoln, Nebraska. Since 1920 
Doctor Newlon has served as Superintendent 
of Schools for Denver, Colorado. Im 1924- 
25 he was elected President of the National 
Education Association. In 1925 he was 
awarded the Butler Silver Medal. This medal 
is awarded annually in silver or bronze to 
the graduate of Columbia University in any 
of its parts, who has during the year pre- 
ceeding shown the most competency in phi- 
losophy or in education theory, practice, or 
administration. It was awarded to Doctor 
Newlon ‘‘in recognition of his creative work 
in the administration of the school in the 
city of Denver, particularly his leadership 
in scientific study and revision of the cur- 
riculum.’’ Doctor Newlon was the first 
Superintendent of Schools to be awarded this 
distinction. 

Doctor Newlon has a national reputation 
as an educational administrator and one of 
the foremost educators in school experimen- 
tation. The reconstruction of the curriculum 
for the public schools of Denver under his 
direction is the most outstanding example of 
research work in this field. 
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